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JESUS KNEW THE 

JOY OF TOIL 



THIS ISSUE OF THE WAR CRY IS DEDICATED TO THOSE WHO ARE ENGAGED IN 
MANUAL LABOUR-THE REAL WORKERS OF THE WORLD. THEY SHOULD BE PROUD 
TO HANDLE THE PICK OR SHOVEL, HAMMER OR SAW, SWING A SLEDGE OR JUGGLE 
THE LEVERS OF MACHINES. JESUS WORKED IN JOSEPH'S CARPENTER SHOP, AND 
THUS SET THE SEAL OF DIVINE APPROVAL ON ALL HONEST TOIL. 

WHEN WORK IS COMBINED WITH WORSHIP HOW GOOD IT IS! TO LIFT THE HEART 
TO GOD AT THE C OSE OF THE DAY, AND THANK H.M FOR THE JOB AND THE 
TO GOD A s T tr T e H n E gt L h TQ D0 , T FIUS THE S0UL W|TH DEEP SATISFACTION 

(Read -A SPEECH THEV NEVER F ORGOT" P og e >, ("WHAT HARM IN JUST ONE DR.NK," Po 9 . ,„ 
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A SPEECH THEY 

NEVER FORGOT 

Some Thoughts for Those Who Work With Their Hands 



A GROUP of students, who had 
■^ just received their degrees, met 
for a final dinner before they separ- 
ated to scatter to various parts of the 
land — and the world. They had de- 
cided, as a joke, to ask a certain 
professor who, they knew had never 
made a public speech to deliver an 
address at the dinner, fully expect- 
ing that he would refuse. He didn't. 
He came and the students never 
forgot what he said. 

After the meal he rose. "Gentle- 
men," he began, "we are in one of 
the famous banqueting halls of the 
world. From the four corners of the 
earth came the things on this table. 
From the lowest forms of day-labour 
to the highest forms of art, we have 
around us samples of at least 100 
forms of human work. Take this 
table cloth, to begin with. (He fing- 
ered the spotless linen) . "It is of 
exquisite workmanship. Is there any- 
one here who knows from personal 
experience anything about the la- 
bour involved in weaving this superb 
linen from the original flax?" There 
was absolute silence. He then went 
on: 

"Let me draw your attention to 
the samples of pottery here. Surely 
the men and women who produced 
such beautiful things were artists! 
Many forms of labour are involved 
here — the digging of clay, the cast- 
ing, the fashioning, the burning, bak- 
ing and finishing. If there is a man 
here who has ever touched this form 
of labour, let him answer." No one! 

He lifted a piece of silver, and 
dwelt lengthily on the subject of min- 
ing and the life of the miner, drew 
attention to the carpet and the rugs 
on the floor, to the curtains and 
drapery of the great windows, to the 
mural decorations and to the cut 
flowers. 

"Here we are," he continued, "a 



group of men upon whom a univer- 
sity has set its stamp. We produce 
nothing to eat. We could not even 
lend a hand in the making of any- 
thing we see around us, and truth 
compels me to venture the suggestion 
that, in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred, the chief motive of a col- 
lege education is to escape actual 
participation in just such work as 
gives, or ought to give, joy to the 
workers." 

The silence became oppressive. 
The men were thinking. "You cer- 
tainly are not to blame," he went 
on, "you are the victims of what- 
ever system we have." The speaker 
then declared his protest against a 
system of education that turned out 
"industrial and commercial bosses, 
time-keepers, and cash registers." 

Work Is Not Degrading 

"Why should it be considered an 
unthinkable thing that a blacksmith 
or a carpenter should need an edu- 
cation? Why should college men con- 
sider it degrading to handle tools 
and make useful and beautiful 
things? Why should a university per- 
petuate such a revolt against nature 
in which the man who does no use- 
ful work at all is considered a gentle- 
man?" 

"I want to point out to you that 
the highest form of culture and re- 
finement known to mankind was as- 
sociated with tools and labour. In 
order to do that I must present to 
you a picture, imaginative, but in 
accord with facts of history and ex- 
perience." 

He pushed his chair back, and 
stood a few feet from the table. His 
face betrayed deep emotion. His 
voice became wonderfully soft and 
irresistibly appealing. The college 
men had been interested; now they 
were spellbound. 

He raised his hand, and went 
through the motions of drawing aside 
a curtain. "Gentlemen," he said 
"may I introduce to you a young 
Galilean, who is a Master-Builder — 
Jesus of Nazareth!" 

It was a weird act. The silence be- 
came more tense. As if addressing an 
actual person of flesh and blood, he 
continued : "Master, may I ask you, 



as I have asked these young men, 
whether there is anything in this 
room that You could make with 
Your own hands as other men make 
them?" 

There was a pause, a brief mo- 
ment or two then, with a measured 
stride, he went to the end of the 
table, took the tablecloth in his hand, 
and made bare the corner of the 
carved oak leg of the great table. In 
that position he looked into the faces 
of the men, and said: "The Master 
says to us, 'I could make the table; 
I am a carpenter'." It was over. The 
young men dispersed quietly. That 
thoughtful address had left an in- 
delible impression on every heart. 
* * * 

It has always been an inspiring 
thought that Christ was a working 
man. He knew something at first- 
hand of hard toil, and the heartache 
that frequently goes with it. If cattle 
could speak, would not many give 
thanks for the "easy yoke" made by 
the thoughtful young Tradesman of 
Nazareth? There would be nothing 
slovenly or shoddy in His handiwork. 

Were He to come back to earth 
again, in the flesh, He would still 
be proud of His working-class up- 
bringing, and would still elect to be 
a carpenter. It is a truism to say 
that He dignified labour, but it is 
truer still to say that all working- 
men who handle tools and make and 
produce things for the honourable 



SERVANT TRUE 

Dedicated to a Faithful Worker 



T^HE shades of night grew close around 
•*■ And I asked my Master, "Lord, 
What have I done for Thee this day 

As I sought to teach Thy Word? 
Have I been faithful to the charge 

That Thou hast given me? 
It seems so little, the good I've done, 

As I laboured, Lord, for Thee." 

He laid His hand upon my brow. 
"My son," He said to me: 
Tis little enough that you have done 
But My salvation's free! 
I asked just for your life, My son, 
I said I'd work through you. 
Your life, your love, you've given your 
all 
To be a servant true." 

PACE TWO 



needs of the world are members of 
a community, within society, of 
which the Son of God Himself is the 
Head. 

"I could make the table; I am a 
carpenter." Humble pride in the 
tones of the voice! Are we all proud 
of the bit of work we are doing in 
the world? 



"The work that's done is not yours, son, 

A tool in My hand; 
With you I've carved the hardest stone 

And shaped the softest sand. 
The vessels that I helped you make 

Will carry water, rare, 
To king and queen, and beggar too — 

A thousand souls shall hear." 



done, through you, My 



"AH this I've 
son, 

You must not doubt, you see 
The work I would, I finished through 
you, 
A faithful tool to Me." 

Naida Schultz, 
Haney, 
B.C. 



A MIDNIGHT ADVENTURE 

A FORMER member of the Royal 
Air Force and now stationed at 
a corps in Ireland, Lieutenant G. 
Brown, relates an unusual incident. 
He says: 

"Returning by car from a divi- 
sional meeting, I felt far from happy 
when a tire punctured, but imagine 
my relief when another car pulled 
up and its smart young driver gave 
me his assistance. Afterwards, when 
I was expressing my gratitude, I 
asked if I could repay him in any 
way. I confess that his reply 
astonished and thrilled me. 

" 'Yes,' he said, 'Point me back to 
Christ.' 

"It was midnight and pouring 
with rain before we rose from our 
knees, but God had met again with 
one of His children who there and 
then destroyed cigarettes and other 
evidences of his old life to mark his 
determination that all things should 
become new." 



There is nothing too great for God 
to accomplish, and nothing too small 
for Him to attend to. 



WITNESSING AMICST THE DRINKERS 

AN Australian officer, Colonel Arthur Arnott never lost sight of the value 
of immortal souls. His love for his fellow-men made him seek their 
highest good; and that, he firmly believed, could be secured only when they 
had been brought into right relationship with their Creator. Thus he was 
never content unless he was doing something personal for the salvation of 
men. 

The whole-hearted fervour with which he set about this business never 
abated. 

"I sometimes think," said his chief assistant to him one day, "that you 
do your greatest work outside the office." He was looking at a letter the 
Colonel had just dictated, which began: "Dear George, I was sorry to see 
you in the saloon-bar on Saturday night, but I am remembering my prom- 
ise to pray for you, and I hope you are remembering yours to me. . . ." 

Letters of this character were a regular Monday feature when hotels 
closed late. Forty WAR CRYS were delivered weekly by the Colonel on his 
Saturday night's public-house visitation, and the youths he met on those 
occasions were always a burden on his mind. 

He could not pass one without a word of counsel — always kindly, ever 
affectionate — and, if possible, a little earnest talk. They seldom resented 
him— he was so big-brotherly in his manner, so fearless, yet tactful in his 
approach. He was as concerned for the publican as for his customers. More 
than one confided his problems to the Salvationist, who talked to him of 
Christ, prayed with him and urged him to get out of a business that was 
ruining men's lives. 

"You've a tough proposition there, Colonel," said an acquaintance 
who passed by as he talked with one man. 

"Not too tough for the Lord," answered Arnott cheerfully. That was 
his abiding belief— that God was equal to every man's need, and it was his 
duty to make known the glad news. 

One year, during a special campaign, his corps put on each Tuesday 
an early morning open-air meeting near the railway station, that the work- 
ing-man hurrying to his train might be reached with a message. This was 
an effort after Arnott's own heart, and he was one of its most regular and 
enthusiastic participants. 

When the campaign closed he urged that this open-air meeting be con- 
tinued. So with a few like-minded comrades he took his stand week after 
week from 6:30 to 7:15 a.m., vigorously sounding out the Gospel message 
through the morning fog to these men. 

THE WAR CRY 



EDITORIAL 



ON TOPICS OF IMPORTANCE IN THE 




MATERIAL AND SPIRITUAL REALM 



A NOBLE CAREER 

TDECENTLY the Commons was sad- 
■*■* dened by the news of the passing 
of a former Prime Minister, the 
Right Honourable Arthur Meighen. 
For many years Mr. Meighen was a 
dominant figure in the political 
world. He was the senior Queen's 
Privy Councillor and the oldest liv- 
ing former Prime Minister of Can- 
ada. 

Mr. Meighen was a master of de- 
bating, possessing a keen analytical 
brain. His orations were master- 
pieces of intelligent and careful 
criticism, sacrificing nothing of argu- 
ment to eloquence; and nothing of 
dignity to argument. Mr. Diefen- 
baker described him as a devoted 
Canadian statesman, one of the 
founding fathers of the Common- 
wealth and one of the master Crafts- 
men of the world of letters. 

Held Four Great Offices 

Mr. Meighen was the only Cana- 
dian to hold the four great offices 
of parliament: prime minister, op- 
position leader, government leader 
in the senate and opposition leader 
in the upper house. And yet — by 
comparison with Sir John A. Mac- 
donald, Sir Wilfrid Laurier, Macken- 
zie King or Mr. St. Laurent — he held 
office for a short time indeed. It is 
a mark of this man's great qualities 
that he made such an impact on the 
country. He was, above all, a man 
of honour, a man who would never 
stoop to nastiness or to clever but 
unscrupulous tricks in order to 
serve his ends. Mr. Meighen will 
find his place in Canada's history 
for his share in raising the level of 
integrity in Canadian public life. 
— W. Dinsdale, M.P. 



TO SERVE BIBLE LANDS 

T>IBLE lands still continue to hold 
the interest of people all over 
the world. It is reported that Jordan 
is to build a big civil airport in the 
Dead Sea area to serve tourists who 
visit the Holy Land. Jerusalem air- 
port is now too small for the large 
heavy planes, and construction of the 
airport in the area mentioned has 
been recommended by experts of 
international air transport organiza- 
tions. 

While modern material progress is 
being made in these ancient coun- 
tries, the lessons from history they 
have to teach us are timeless and ap- 
plicable to all. 
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ll/JEN in an ordinary way do not 
look upon labour as one of the 
blessings of life, yet it is so. Without 
work the world about us would soon 
come to a standstill and mankind 
would cease to exist. Effort must be 
made if the soil is to be tilled, seeds 
sown, harvests reaped and the basic 
needs of physical requirements of life 
are to be met. 

Labour is an honourable and 
worthy thing, for whether one is a 
machinist, a bank clerk, a factory 
worker, a builder, a garage man or 
an executive in some great business, 
one is contributing to the world's 
welfare in one way or another. That 
is how it should be, for each work- 
er's product should fit in with some- 
one else's need. One worker cannot 
do without the other, and co-opera- 
tion is necessary if all are to benefit. 

God Supplies the Means 

The Creator has set His seal on 
labour and blesses man with the 
fruits of his toil. Indeed, without 
God, no work would be fruitful, for 
He supplies the means and the 
strength, as well as the raw material 
which man must turn into products 
in order to clothe, feed and supply 
the needs of mankind. 

God Himself works constantly. We 
are told that He created the heavens 



and earth and all things therein, 
in six days, and rested on the seventh. 
Thus he instituted the Sabbath Day. 
which gives man an opportunity of 
resting from his work and seeking 
refreshment of spirit in the worship 
of God. Christ as a boy toiled in 
Joseph's carj>enter shop, and later 
gathered His disciples for their fu- 
ture work. He too observed the Sab- 
bath and read from the Scriptures, 
thus giving His approbation to toil 
and worship. 

Labour lias made progress since 
our forefathers toiled in the fields 
from dawn to sunset. The farm 
wagon has been replaced by the mo- 
tor truck. Seeding and harvesting 
are done by mechanical means. Al- 
most all industries have received im- 
petus from modem methods. 

Man basically, however, has re- 
mained the same. Physically his living 
may have improved in many ways, 
but he still stands in need of salva- 
tion from his sins; and only God 
can do this for him through Jesus 
Christ the Saviour. 

Good though labour is, yet no man 
can merit salvation by his own ef- 
forts. It is the gift of God. 

The Saviour still issues His gra- 
cious invitation : "Come unto Me, all 
ye that labour and are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest". 



WORKERS TOGETHER 




HUMBLE, YET STRONG 

'PHERE is a word in the Scriptures 
that many readers misinterpret, 
as also do many worldly-minded 
people. It is the word "meek", which 
conjures up in some minds the idea 
of being weak and fragile. 

Moses was said to be a meek man, 
yet he was a strong leader and one 
to whom God gave the task of lead- 
ing a nation in the wilderness. In 
the New Testament, Jesus is the great 
example of meekness. He said of 
Himself, "I am meek and lowly", 
yet He was one of the most virile 
of men, fasting forty days on one 
occasion, walking long distances, 
teaching night and day, sleeping in 
the open, mixing with the crowds 
in the market places, defying public 
sentiment and denouncing the rulers 
who had the power of life and death 
over Him. 

Says a writer in the Free Metho- 
dist, who discusses the subject: 
"Christian meekness and strength go 
together. The meek are too big to 
be greatly concerned about how they 
arc treated or how highly others esti- 
mate them. They are usually bent on 
a high and unselfish purpose, service 
to God and man, and they have little 
time to wonder what sort of a figure 
they are cutting in the world". 

Jesus said of the meek, "They shall 
inherit the earth". Many people have 
been accustomed to the thought that 
it is the violent and aggressive who 
acquire this world's wealth. Wealth 
of a sort, it is true, but the meek 
have riches of another kind, for God 
owns and gives those things that can- 
not be bought for gold. 



LIKE THOSE who seals mountains, men must work together for each other's 
good. All are dependent more or leu en each other, and all are de- 
pendent upon God who sustains life. We are "our brother's keeper". 



GOOD CITIZENSHIP 

VI/HAT are the conditions of good 
citizenship? A number of cor- 
respondents have been writing to the 
newspapers giving their ideas on the 
subject, especially in view of the 
many crimes that have been com- 
mitted in various parts of the coun- 
try. Says one writer in the Toronto 
Daily Star: 

"It seems to me that someone 
ought to state frankly what are the 
terms of citizenship. It is easily seen 
that civilization can only continue 
while the citizens are willing to ac- 
cept the rules of law and order. 
Surely, in these days, we are wit- 
nessing the breakdown of self-con- 
trol, and a contempt for the law." 

A good citizen is one who respects 
and keeps the law of his land, which, 
in many countries, is based on the 
Ten Commandments. He will strive 
to support the authorities and those 
who undertake the enforcement of 
the law. 

Rut there is a higher law — that 
of love. "Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God, and thy neighbour as thy- 
self." As Paul says, "Love is the 
fulfilling of the law." The true 
citizen is the one whose heart God has 
changed through Christ" he serves 
his fellow creatures as a citizen of 
Heaven. 
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PREPARE THE YOUNG 

A JUDGE who had a great number 
of cases involving families and 
homes once said: "We adults spend 
far too much time preparing the path 
for our youth and far too little time 
preparing our youth for the path." 
— Pulpit Digest 



Is Your God Too Small? 



npOMMY said ho did not touch the 
-*■ cookie jar. Mother was worried. 
Finally she brought in her heaviest 
artillery: "God sees everything you 
do!" 

Tommy was unabashed: "Doesn't 
God have anything better to do up 
there than to lie on His stomach and 
watch me all day?" 

We chuckle over Tommy's irrev- 
erent idea of God. Perhaps we won- 
der also about his mother's idea of 
Him. But how adequate are our own 
concepts of God? We have learned 
about Him as children, but have we 
grown up at all in our religious 
thinking since that time? He would 
have us child -like in our attitudes, 
but certainly not childish in our con- 
cepts. 

J. B. Phillips, noted for his fresh 
translation of the Gospels and the 
Epistles into modern English, has 
written a book entitled Your God Is 
Too Smalt to point out some unreal 
and inadequate ideas of God as well 
as to lead readers to a better con- 
cept of God. In the introduction to 
this volume, Phillips says: 

•'The trouble with many people today 
is that they have not found a God big 
enough for modern needs. While their 
experience of life has grown in a score of 
directions, and their mental horizons 
have been expanded to the point of 
bewilderment by world events and by 
scientific discoveries, their ideas of God 
have remained largely static. . . . Many 
men and women today are living, often 
with inner dissatisfaction, without any 
faith in God at all. . • . because they have 
not found with their adult minds a God 
big enough to 'account for' life, big 
enough to 'fit in with' the new scientific 
age, big enough to command their highest 
admiration and respect, and consequently 
their willing co-operation." 

In his book — which, incidentally, 
would make a fine addition to any 
personal or church library — Phillips 
forces us to face some of the im- 
mature concepts of God: God con- 
ceived, for example, as policeman, 
grand old man, heavenly bosom, or 
managing director. 

Physically you and I have grown 
up. But have our concepts of God 
remained small? 

The oversimplifications of early 
Sunday school years may still be 
with us in some areas of our thought. 
For example, a child's simple belief 
that God answers prayer may be 
distorted into a caricature of God 
as heavenly bell-hop, cosmic uncle, 
or super-Santa. The child's realiza- 
tion that God asks obedience may 
lead to thinking of God as a divine 
don't, unless there is continuing ma- 
turity in understanding a God of 

PAGE FOUR 



BY BERNARD HILLILA 

grace. The little one's idea of God 
as One who is everywhere and al- 
ways, may become the grown-up's 
hazy notion of God as some imper- 
sonal, anaemic absolute. 

Or perhaps we have those disil- 
lusioned ideas of God which came 
during the rebelliousness of high- 
school days or with the sophistica- 
tion of college sophomores. Those 
were years when the greatest na- 
tional heroes were debunked— and 
even God was cut down to size. Sci- 
ence was exalted and religion be- 
came old-fashioned in one semester. 
The pendulum can often swing quite 
easily from a naive gullibility to a 



a special group, or is He the great 
God of mercy to all men? Conrad 
Hoyer reminds us, "The sin of the 
Church has been, and is today, the 
sin of selectiveness." 

Sometimes we conceive of God 
as interested primarily in one race. 
Of course we admit the need to 
evangelize the heathen and to make 
Christians of all races, but as far as 
our Christian fellowship is con- 
cerned, many feel it impossible to 
accept an inter-racial church. But, 
the Bible is clear; God is colour 
blind. He is our only Saviour, with 
redemption for all races. 

Even within one racial group, 




YOUNG PEOPLE of the Conyon City Corps, B.C., who meet weekly for Bible study, are seen 
above. The Corps Officers, Captain ahd Mrs. D. Kerr thrill to the work amongst these native 

Salvationists. 



cocky agnosticism. God would have 
us grow to a living faith which is 
well-grounded and mature. 

Mark Twain tells us that at the 
age of sixteen he was amazed at how 
little his father knew, but that at 
twenty-six he was surprised to find 
out how much the old man had 
learned in the last ten years. 

God, Himself, of course, hasn't 
changed — He has always been the 
only answer big enough for man's 
needs. But our concepts of God 
haven't always been big enough. 
Perhaps those concepts are inade- 
quate even now, As the blind men 
who felt the side, the tail, the tusk 
or the leg of the elephant without 
knowing the whole truth about the 
animal, so we may be content with 
half-truths about God. As young 
adults, we are now asked to consider 
how big our God is. 

We can focus our thoughts on the 
problem by thinking of a specific 
area in which we keep God too 
small. Let us ask: Whose God is He?" 

Is your God the parochial Lord of 



Christians are divided often by high 
walls of different national back- 
grounds. We assume that our respon- 
sibility is to "our own kind." If 
others had had such a small God, 
"our kind" would never have heard 
the Gospel. Our evangelism is to 
welcome alike Jew and Gentile, 
Asiatic and African, Northern Euro- 
pean and Southern European. 

Then, too, we act as if we some- 
times assumed that God is especially 
happy about our particular stripe of 
Protestantism. No doubt pharisaic 
prayers have been uttered— not by 
our lips, perhaps, but by our hearts 
—in this fashion: "O Lord, I thank 
Thee that I am not as other men: 
the benighted Roman Catholics, the 
austere Presbyterians, the uncon- 
ventional Pentecostals." 

There is a danger that we think 
of God as the Lord of select saints: 
those with a particular religious 
background, or those who have had 
a certain type of religious experi- 
ence, or those with a certain special 
emphasis. Often the Church becomes 



a "closed shop" of the decent, rather 
than a fellowship of those con- 
cerned for the least, the last, and 
the lost. Surely God doesn't mind 
if the status quo of our congregation 
is upset by newcomers. The older 
brother is asked to join in welcom- 
ing a prodigal son that has returned. 
The door should be open to invite, 
as Jesus did, a publican, a harlot, or 
thief. Our God is big enough in His 
heart — and in the hearts of His own 
— to include a Matthew, a Mary 
Magdalene, or a Samaritan woman. 
There are dozens of other ways in 
which our idea of God may be too 
small. But we have made quite a 
step in the right direction if we 
begin to see how limited our ideas 
of God are. 

Revealed In God's Word 

Realizing our smallness of thought, 
we may be more ready to make the 
journey to the place where God 
grows big — in His Word and in 
Christ Jesus. Prayerful reading of 
Scripture, the spark of mind meeting 
mind in Christian fellowship, the 
quickening power of the Holy Spirit 
— these are helps that will not fail 
us. 

Growth in knowledge of God re- 
quires effort, not mere drifting. Any- 
thing worthwhile takes work — 
whether to improve an athletic skill 
or extend our knowledge of science. 
We cannot expect to know the riches 
of God's grace without opening our- 
selves to Him. 

It is not irony that we who seek 
bigness in cars and colleges, think 
small concerning God. We like our 
treasure big, and yet we keep our 
ideas of God small, baffled by our 
problems, frustrated by our evil, 
overwhelmed by our needs. 

Luther Life 

VE$,it is Aft* 

V*~ MADDENING 
/El ISN'T IT? jg 




THE AUG./SEPT. "CREST" IS JUST 
OUT— and all the local corps copies are 
sold. With such a wealth of pungent, per- 
tinent and pleasurable items for youth, 
IT IS A SHAME YOU HAVEN'T A 
COPY! 

Modern youthful Salvationists speak 
to YOU-TH; youth leaders focus on 
questions of the day. There is musicalia 
for musicians, historical and erudite mes- 
sages for the deep thinkers, all included 
and catered for in our youth magazine. 
If you can't get one locally write the 
Editor, 471 Jarvis St., Toronto 5, Ont. 

THE WAR CRY 



THE DIGNITY 



OF LABOUR 



By COMMISSIONER SAMUEL LOGAN BRENGLE 



PETER the Great, Czar of all Rus- 
sia, used to make shoes like a 
cobbler, that he might enter into 
sympathy with his people and help 
them to realize that labour is not 
detrimental, but honourable and full 
of dignity. 

It was a great stoop from the 
throne of Russia to a cobbler's 
bench, but I will tell you of a 
greater. 

The Apostle tells us, in Hebrews 
1: 2, that God made the worlds by 
His Son, and that the Son "upholds 
all things by the word of His power." 

John tells us, in the first chapter 
of his Gospel, that "In the begin- 
ning was the Word and the Word 
was with God, and the Word was 
God. All things were made by Him, 
and without Him was not anything 
made that was made." 

He is the Master Workman whom 
the Heaven of heavens cannot con- 
tain, inhabiting eternity (Isaiah 57: 
15), stretching forth the heavens as 
a curtain, making mighty systems of 
sun, moon and stars, creating worlds 
and hurling them into the abysses 
of space and causing them to move, 
not in chaotic confusion, but in more 
than clock-like harmony by the 
silent restless energy of all-embrac- 
ing laws. 

He scoops out the bed of the 
mighty oceans. He tosses aloft hoary 
mountains and stretches forth vast 
prairies and sandy deserts. He 
peoples the world with living crea- 
tures, until the imagination is al- 
most paralyzed by the contempla- 
tion of His handiwork. 



He is maker of the infinitely great 
and the infinitely small. He made 
the fixed star billions of miles away 
and millions of times bigger than the 
earth on which we live. 

He made the tiny insect so small 
that it can only be seen by the aid 
of a microscope, and He fitted that 
little mite with its perfect organs 
of digestion, respiration and repro- 
duction. 

John tells us, "The Word was 
made flesh and dwelt among us (and 
we beheld His glory, the glory as of 
the only begotten of the Father) full 
of grace and truth." And the Apostle 
says that "Forasmuch then as the 
children are partakers of flesh and 
blood, He also Himself likewise took 
part of the same. For verily He took 
not on Him the nature of angels, but 
He took on Him the seed of Abra- 
ham, wherefore in all things it be- 
hooved Him to be made like His 
brethren." 

He Showed Humility 

When he clothed Himself with our 
flesh, when He hid His dignity under 
the humble garb of humanity, He 
did not come as an aristocrat, but 
He took a lowly place in a peasant's 
home. 

He alone of all the children of men 
chose His mother, and He chose one 
who was poor and humble and un- 
known among men. 

He came to a life of obscurity, of 
poverty and of toil, and He who 
made the worlds and upheld them by 
the word of His power learned to 
be a carpenter. 



The artists, when they paint a 
picture of Jesus, paint a face of al- 
most womanly softness, and would 
picture Him to us as a delicate man, 
with hair parted in the middle and 
with patrician hands and tapering 
fingers; but the Bible rather pic- 
tures Him to us a horny-handed 
man of toil, whose back was bent 
to labour, and who earned His bread 
by the sweat of His brow. Bless 
Him! Indeed, "He was made like 
unto His brethren." 

He became brother to the humb- 
lest son of toil, and since He has 
been a workingman He has put a 
dignity on labour that exceeds the 
dignity of kings and queens. 

Jesus was a workingman, and as 
such understands workingmen. He 
knows their weakness, He has been 
pinched with their poverty, He can 
sympathize with them in long hours 
of toil that bar them from the cul- 
ture of mind. He understands. 

But while He suffered and toiled 
and was tempted and tried as His 
brethren, and was debarred from 
luxuries of wealth and the culture of 
schools, yet He was not debarred 
from culture of the heart and fellow- 
ship with His Father. 

He could be pure, He could be 
holy, He could be loving and patient 
and kind and true, and He did this, 
dying for us that we might escape 
from our sins and become men 
after the pattern of Himself. We may 
not be great, but we may be good. 

We may not be able to erect a 
Brooklyn Bridge, or build a St. 
Peter's at Rome, but we can do our 
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little task well and in the spirit of 
Jesus. We can be kind and patient, 
and faithful and true. 

We can become partakers of His 
Spirit, and do our work as unto Him, 
and by and by we shall enter into 
His glory, and we shall not be re- 
warded for the greatness of the 
work we have done, but rather for 
the faithfulness with which we have 
done it. 

The carpenter who has built 
houses; the blacksmith who has shod 
horses; the man who has carried a 
hod; the boy who has blacked boots; 
the clerk who has toiled over the 
ledger; the farmer who has plowed 
the fields and fed the cattle, if he 
has done it faithfully, with his heart 
washed in the Blood and full of 
love for the Master and his fellow- 
men, in the spirit of prayer and 
thanksgiving, shall have as abund- 
ant an entrance into the everlasting 
Kingdom of Jesus the Carpenter, 
and shall have a place as near the 
Throne as the man who preached 
the Gospel to thousands or governed 
states and ruled kingdoms. 
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THOUSANDS BLESSED BY TELEPHONE 



ANE tiny advertisement in the 
" personal column of a Toronto 
newspaper brought such a flood of 
telephone calls from people wanting 
a spiritual message that the exchange 
was jammed, merchants complained 
of disrupted lines and the phone had 
to shut down the answering service. 

This was the experience of the 
People's Church, when its pastor, 
Dr. Paul Smith introduced the idea. 
Seven months later the company 
said it was ready to cope with the 
problem and put in three systems 
instead of one, asking the pastor to 
promise not to advertise in the 
paper. 

He merely mentioned the resump- 
tion of the service in his church 
meetings and again the calls began 

September 3, 1960 



to pour in — from 3,000 to 6.000 per 
day. The automatic phone was cap- 
able of counting 6,000 calls per day, 
but thousands of folk who called ad- 
ditionally received busy signals. Later 
six phones were installed and the 
number of calls doubled. In forty- 
three days the phone company tabu- 
lated 301,707 individual calls. 

The automatic answering system 
carried a sixty-second message, the 
average one mentioning the name of 
the church and saying that its pastor 
had a message from God for the 
caller. Then Christ's coming to 
earth is told of, and his comforting 
invitation— "Come unto Me, all ye 
that labour and are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest," is repeated. 
Then the caller is urged to commit 
his or her life to Christ immediately. 

Tensions Removed 

Many letters have been received, 
telling of the helpful results of the 
messages, most of them heard by 
persons who are tense with fear and 
worry. 

The same church has launched a 
visitation campaign, and has no 
fewer than 220 devoted visitors. 
Within a year this group has gone 
out on thirty-two occasions and 
made 3,614 individual calls. 

We give thanks to God for every 
method that is used to spread the 
Gospel in these fear-laden days, and 



for every group that is trying — in the 
name of Christ — to replace fear with 
faith, and anxiety with confidence. 
God's people should be ever alert to 
explore every channel that would 
help to reach the unsaved and cause 
them to turn their thoughts away 
from the darkness of the world to 
the glory of God. 



THE SOURCE OF UNREST 

And The Remedy 

OUR worst sickness is sin. Our 
deepest anguish is guilt. The 
source of our most galling bitter- 
ness, of our most wretched unrest, 
and of our most appalling fears is 
found in broken fellowship with 
God. For many, the sense of sin has 
lost much of its acuteness, For 
multitudes, the concept of sin is not 
well defined. Yet the fact remains 
that there is in most people who 
live in sin a sense of moral lapse, 
a search for deliverance from a spir- 
itual oppression. 

In Christ there is healing of this 
wound. Christ has power on earth to 
forgive sin. No one else has. With- 
out Him the malady is incurable. 
His forgiveness is not merely legal 
— justification before the law. It is 
actual reconciliation before one's 
own inward court of jurisdiction; 
and with God Himself. 

If any man realizes His need of a 
Saviour, let him renounce his sins, 
and in full surrender cry, "Take the 
whole world, but give me Jesus 
Christ." That man shall know the 
joy of sins forgiven. 

Free Methodist 



"I FOUND GETHSEMANE!" 

A Prayer Experience 

I SOUGHT a garden where to rest my 
care; 
A quiet place to talk with God in 
prayer. 
My soul poured forth its grief and agony, 
And, in my tears, I found Gethsemane. 

The fragrant flowers shed beauty every- 
where, 
But, midst the glory, I found thistles 
there! 
The rose of love possessed a cruel thorn; 
Thus was sweet prayer to me like 
words unborn. 

I heard a voice: "Father, Thy will be 
done!" 
It was the prayer of God's beloved 
Son. 
I then hcheld His blood and sweat and 
tears; 
Then grace sufficient came to stay my 
fears. 

"This bitter cup, O Father, let it pass!" 
But still a cross was shadowed on the 
grass. 
Faith, like an angel, then gave strength 
to me, 
Gilding God's promise with security. 

Just as the rainbow trails the passing 

storm, 

God's will so perfect has no wish to 

barm; 

But, in the clouds, we glory may adorn, 

Believe His promise of an Easter morn. 

R. A. Butler, Toronto 



It's a good, safe rule to sojourn in 
every place as if you meant to spend 
your life there, never omitting an 
opportunity of doing a kindness, 
speaking a true word, or making a 
friend.— -John Ruskin. 
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RIDING THE STORM 

By HELEN BAILEY, England 
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By JEAN LYON, National Kindergarten Association, U.S.A. 



DURING threatened danger, calm- 
ness, such as comes from an un- 
questioning assurance of God's con- 
tinuous care and guidance, estab- 
lishes a family confidence that pre- 
vents accidents, while hysteria des- 
troys confidence and often precipi- 
tates the accident that was feared. 

There are many times when a 
child may be guided to safety by the 
calm voice of a parent in whom the 
child has confidence. The special 
need for trust in the judgment of 
their parents, and faith in what 
grownups tell them, to do, makes it 
important for parents today to build 
and maintain this confidence and 
faith in children at an early age. 

At a time of emergency, confi- 
dence can be illustrated by the fol- 
lowing incident, which happened to 
a farm family in Iowa. 

The father in this case, although 
calm and usually placid, was a 
quick-thinking man. The mother, 
also, thought quickly. She called to 
her husband one day, showing no 
alarm in her tone, to tell him that 
their son Paul, aged four and one- 
half, was walking around the plat- 
form near the top of their seventy- 
foot windmill. The child was totally 
unaware of the danger he was in. 
Had the wind changed it would 
have caused the millhead to turn 
and sweep him off the platform to 
the ground below. The parents, of 
course, knew this. 

Brother Following 

To make the situation more acute, 
Paul's brother, Bobby, aged three 
and one-half, was attempting to fol- 
low his elder brother but was only 
halfway up the ladder. This was be- 
cause he could just manage to span 
the wide steps in the ladder by 
slowly crawling onto each rung with 
his knees. Not until then was he 
able to stand on his feet and reach 
for the next rung. 

The father quickly approached the 
tower and said in a voice loud 
enough to be heard by Paul, "You 
go too fast for Bobby, Paul; he 
isn't as old or as big as you are. 
Come on down now, so Bobby will 
come, too, and we will see if Mother 
has some candy for all of us. I'd like 
some." 

Paul felt that his father was proud 
of his achievement and was now 
relying on him to lead his younger 
brother down, even as he had led 
him up. What could easily have been 
a dual tragedy was prevented by the 
calm, praising voice and attitude of 



THE STILL WATERS 

LIFE is not all toil. God gives us 
many quiet resting places in our 
pilgrim way. Night is one of these, 
when, after the day's toil, struggle, 
and exhaustion, we are led aside, 
and the curtains are drawn to shut 
out the noise, and He giveth His 
beloved sleep, in sleep giving the 
wonderful blessings of renewal. 
Seasons of prayer and devotion are 
quiet resting places.— J. R. Miller 
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the parent. Distinctly, he gave in- 
structions to the leader and he made 
himself part of the activity by care- 
fully directing it. 

Paul immediately looked for the 
ladder, climbed off the platform 
and started down. Though handicap- 
ped by having to pass Bobby, he 
succeeded in doing it and then in 
leading the way down. This to him 
was an opportunity to be the leader 
and his brother the follower, for 
Bobby, of course, came down, too, 
instead of continuing up. 

Further good judgment was dis- 
played by both parents. The candy 
was not forgotten and no punish- 
ment or criticism was awaiting Paul 
at the bottom of the ladder for his 
action, or for his influence in lead- 
ing his brother into danger. The 
father realized that he had been 
himself unwise, for he had allowed 
Paul to see him go to the top sev- 
eral times. He now removed the 
lower section of the ladder, which 
heretofore had extended completely 
to the ground and had been an open 
invitation to the boys to climb as 
they had seen Dad do. 



IT was to be known as the worst 
storm for many years, but we 
had not as yet that frail satisfaction! 

I stood by my window and saw 
my wonderful garden agonizing its 
way to ruin. The ramblers broke 
away from the trellis and flung 
themselves madly about in the lash- 
ing wind; the great clumps of 
flowers which had blazed in glory 
bowed and snapped in its relentness 
fury, the stakes to which I had 
sought to bind them whilst being 
nearly blown away myself, merely 
bowing with them; the apple trees 
laden with ripening fruit were torn 
by the wind and showers of unripe 
fruit were flung to the ground. 

On my bird-table small birds 
alighted for a moment, their feathers 
ruffled up in grotesque shapes by the 
wind as it blew, then drenched by 
the beating rain as the wind abated 
for odd moments. 

"How can they fly through it?" I 
asked as the great destroying force 
shrieked and roared round my 
garden. 

Suddenly my mind was captured 
by the miracle of force — a force 
which cannot be seen but which has 
such colossal destructive power. I 
watched the strong trees, bending 
and creaking in the great gusts; I 
saw the stocky shrubs, each leaf 
and branch a-quiver and separate, 
looking for all the world like a 
woman with her hair divided and 
flying about in the wind, and I mur- 
mured in mingled apprehension and 
wonder, "What can stand against 



such fury and unabated force?" 
Suddenly I looked up into the sky 
and there, wheeling and drifting, 
were sea-gulls, those most graceful 
creatures, in flight. Battered? Not 
they. Helpless against the storm? 
Not a bit of it. 

My fascinated eyes saw them with 
slightly moving wing riding the 
storm. High up, away from the 
crashing trees and the dangers of 
falling things, almost disdainfully 
they leisurely circled and soared. 

Birds, which have taught me so 
many lessons, had once again 




START now, during September, to re- 
establish good breakfast eating 
habits for the entire family, for the 
school and work year ahead. Carefree 
summer living habits need to be replaced 
with more orderly living In the autumn. 
Take stock of your situation. Is every 
member starting the day with a good 
breakfast, or is breakfast being skipped 
or sk!mped7 

Sometimes mothers spend so much 
time fussing over the clotheB and hair-do 
of their daughters, for instance, that 
there's not time enough left to eat a good 
breakfast. "Handsome is as handsome 
does" and without breakfast it's hard to 
keep alert all morning at school. 

Research at The State University of 
Iowa has demonstrated that breakfast is 
essential for the physical and mental 
well-being of family members of all ages. 
During the experiments on the import- 
ance of breakfast, it was demonstrated 
that the subjects who ate an adequate 
morning meal were able to perform more 
work, to be quloker In their thinking and 
•ctlona, and to tire less easily. The omls- 



The Case For 

BETTER BREAKFASTS 

sion of breakfast was demonstrated to 
result in a poorer attitude toward school 
work and to detract from scholastic 
attainments. 

In Just fifteen minutes or less, you can 
prepare an adequate breakfast, following 
a basic breakfast pattern of fruit, cereal, 
milk, bread and butter. Such a meal will 
provide approximately one-fourth of the 
daily nutritional requirements for most 
of the members of your family. This 
basic breakfast pattern sounds pretty 
dull and uninteresting until you recog. 
nize that this Is merely the working pat- 
tern like a basic sheath dress with no 
extras. 

Many unusual and truly delicious 
breakfasts can be prepared following this 
basic pattern. Have you ever tried 
baked pears atop a bowl of crisp corn 
flakes, served with cinnamon-apiced 
milk? To complete the menu add slices of 
fresh bread with sweet butter— toast thiB 
If you like— and milk and coffee for the 
beverages. Remember, better meals build 
healthier families and better meals start 
with better breakfasts. 

Three-point Test 

What is a good breakfast? This Is the 
three-point test: 1. It gives you protein, 
vitamins, and minerals— materials needed 
to build and repair the body and to help 
keep you healthy. 2. It provides fuel for 
body energy. 3. It tastes good. 

A breakfast of orange Juice, sliced 
banana atop corn flakes, milk for cereal 
and beverage, bran muffins and butter, 
fulfills all the requirements outlined 
above In the test of a good breakfast. 
Average servings of this meal provide 
approximately one-quarter of the neces- 
sary protein and calorie requirements 
for most persons. This breakfast might 
have to be supplemented by other foods 




pointed a truth. "I can fly — I need 
not be destroyed," they seemed to 
cry. 

Storms must come to each of us. 
It is to be expected that before life 
ends there will come a time, if it has 
not already come, when that which 
has made up the beauty and preoc- 
cupation of our days is torn by the 
storms of adversity, when all that 
we hold dear seems endangered. 

That is the time when, ears deaf- 
ened by forces against which we 
seem helpless, we must cry: "I can 
fly," and, remembering the tran- 
quillity of other days when God 
seemed very near, desperately rise 
on wings of faith, above the uproar, 
out of danger and use the storm to 
drive us closer to Him who has us 
safely in His care. 



"GOSSIP" 



IN almost every Army hall there is a 
person, short or tall, 
Who sees and knows and hears it all; and 

when he gets you very near, 
Will whisper softly in your ear -some 

story of another's shame 
And Brother Hearsay is his name. 

He never positively knows, He only heard 

at So-and-so's, 
But gently whispers it to you, so you 

can go and whisper too; 
The rumour may be right or wrong — 

that's not the point 
If you tell John, and John tells Flo, and 

Flo tells Sue, 
Just see the harm that It can do. 

When you hear Brother Hearsay's wall, 

demand the truth of every tale; 
Get date and place and who was there; 

look In his eye and then declare 
If it is something he had heard, you will 

not listen to a word; 
Get in some Gospel In your turn, for that 

will cause his ears to burn. 
However gossips smile or smirk, 
They still are doing the Devll'B work. 

William Ross, Brigadier 



such as eggs or breakfast meats for per- 
sons whose energy needs are higher. 

A breakfast prepared according to this 
basic pattern not only provides "quick" 
energy to start the day at top per- 
formance, but "lasting" energy to keep 
at top-level performance throughout the 
entire morning. 
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Reading of Laws Traditiona 



ON THE ISLE OF MAN 



ON July 5th last, many holiday- 
makers in the Isle of Man left 
the busy beaches for the village of 
St. John's in the centre of the island. 
There they witnessed the ancient 
ceremony of the public reading of all 
laws passed during the year by the 
island parliament, the Tynwald 
Court. 

Tynwald Day is a public holiday 
on the island. At eleven o'clock there 
is a church service, followed by a 
procession of the Tynwald Court and 
other authorities to a grass-covered 
mound called Tynwald Hill. 

The ceremony begins with the 
swearing-in of the coroners, or dis- 
trict magistrates, who have to under- 
take to be perfectly just in their 
administration of the laws, inclin- 
ing neither to one side nor the other, 
but ruling, in the words of the an- 
cient oath, "as indifferently as the 
herring bone doth lie in the middle 
of the fish." 



GINGERBREAD BAROMETER 

IT has taken a clever Frenchman to 
discover a kind of barometer 
which may be safely called unique. 

It is nothing more nor less than 
the figure of a general made of 
gingerbread. The Frenchman buys 
one every year, and takes it home 
and hangs it by a string on a nail. 

Gingerbread, as every one knows, 
is affected by changes in the atmos- 
phere. The slightest moisture renders 
it soft, while in dry weather it grows 
hard and tough. 

Every morning, on going out, the 
Frenchman asks his servant, "What 
does the general say?" and the man 
applies his thumb to the ginger- 
bread figure. 

•Perhaps he may reply: "The gen- 
eral feels soft. He would advise your 
taking an umbrella." On the other 
hand, if the gingerbread is hard and 
unyielding to the touch it is safe to 
go forth in one's best attire, umbrel- 
laless and confident. 

The Frenchman declares that the 
general has never yet proved un- 
worthy of the confidence placed in 
him, and would advise all whose 
purse will not allow them to pur- 
chase a barometer or aneroid, to see 
what the local baker can do for them 
in the gingerbread line. 



AGREEMENT ON RIVER 

CANADA and the United States, as 
represented in the International 
Joint Commission, have now come to 
an agreement regarding the Colum- 
bia River. 

That agreement opens the way to 
a doubling of the hydro-electric out- 
put from dams on the River of the 
West which flows across the bound- 
aries of the two nations. 

There are of course many compli- 
cated details yet to be worked out 
among British Columbia, Oregon and 
Washington. But the Economist, pub- 
lished in London (a metropolis his- 
torically aware of the importance of 
the Columbia), says that "the high- 
est hurdle to co-operative develop- 
ment has been cleared." 

The two nations will share the ad- 
vantages of better flood control and 
more power. Says the London Econ- 
omist further: "Additional electricity 
should be available in 1968, soon 
after the target date for the begin- 
ning of hydro-electric output from 
the huge development being plan- 
ned on the Peace River in far North- 
eastern British Columbia." 

The combination of the Canadian- 
U.S. agreement and the go-ahead on 
the Peace River project means that 
there will be no power shortage in 
the Pacific Northwest for many 
years to come. 

Moreover, the agreement between 
Canada and the United States in- 
volving the international waterway 
is a hopeful example of mutual trust 
for the greatest good of the greatest 
numbers in both nations. 



Then follows the reading of the 
laws, first in English and then in 
Manx. In earlier times they were 
recited entirely, this being the only 
way of making them known to the 
public. But now that written copies 
are available, the reading is purely 
traditional and only a summary of 
each is given. 

The custom, which dates back for 
more than a thousand years, prob- 
ably originated during the overlord- 
ship of the island by the Norsemen, 
who held their parliaments in the 
open air. 

When the proceedings are com- 
plete the governor calls for three 
cheers for the Queen and the pro- 
cession moves off down the hill. 

— Children's Newspaper 



TALC HAS MANY USES 

MENTION talc and the average 
person will at once think of 
talcum powder. But talc serves man- 
kind in many other ways besides 
its most common uses. 

The largest mines of talc in the 
United States are located in Law- 
rence County in upstate New York. 
From these old mines and from 
others in such fax-scattered states 
as Vermont, California, and North 
Carolina comes the mineral product 
that modern science has put to work 
in a variety of useful ways. 

Being fireproof, talc is of great 
value in the manufacture of fire- 
proof wall paper, paper window cur- 
tains, and similar commodities. 

Even in its crude state talc is 
found to yield one of the finest lub- 
ricants known to chemistry. Mixed 
with common grades of soap, it 
makes them as smooth and pleasant 
to the touch as the very finest 
brands on the market — and a great 
deal cheaper. 

By way of variety, talc is also 
used in the manufacture of patent 
wall plaster. When added to this 
material it gives a smooth, glossy 
finish to interior walls and ceilings 
which no other substance has ever 
been able to equal. 

Talc is a valuable helper in the 
casting of different kinds of metals. 
It makes a finer moulding sand for 
casting metals than anything else 
yet tried for that purpose. Being 
fireproof makes it even more valu- 
able in fine casting work where in- 
tense heat is required. 




HUGE NEW RADIO-TELESCOPE 

Probes Secrets Of The Universe 



STUDIES of outer space have been 
increasingly in the scientific 
spotlight in the past few years and 
Canadian astronomers hope to add 
important new information about the 
nature of the universe gleaned, from 
the Dominion Observatory's giant 
new radio-telescope. 

The big, bowl-shaped stellar scan- 
ner measures eight-four feet across, 
and is mounted on a sturdy fifty- 
foot tower close to Penticton, B.C. 
In this quiet secluded setting, pro- 
tected by the encircling hills of the 
Okanagan Valley, heavy snowfall, 
ice storms, high winds and man- 
made radio waves are at the re- 
quired minimum. 

Here, a team of Canadian astron- 
omers, headed by Dr. J. L, Locke, 
of the Stellar Physics Division, will 
collect signals from stars millions of 
light years away. The new radio- 
telescope will penetrate the curtain 
of atmospheric dust which formerly 
limited optical observations, enlarg- 
ing by tenfold the distance man can 
"see" into space. Star-scanning will 




GIANT TELE- 
SCOPE TRAINED 
ON SPACE 



CANADA'S glanl 
new radio-tele- 
scope listens le 
outer space. The 
huge antenna Is 
an Intricate male 
of structural alu- 
minum alloy 
Which sweeps the 
sky day and 
night, tracking 
down radio sig- 
nals from other 
start. Big ad- 
vantage of radio 
astronomy is Its 
ability to pierce 
the dense dull 
clouds which ob- 
scure portions of 
space from the 
gale of conven- 
tional telescopes. 
Nate the tiny 
figure of a man 
s uspended 
In mid-air, who 
seems to be in- 
i p e ct I n g the 
mechanism. 



go on in all kinds of weather, adding 
immeasurably to the hours of obser- 
vation formerly possible. 

The large ninety-ton telescope, one 
of the largest in the world, will pick 
up radio waves given off by objects 
in the heavens. These waves are 
transmitted to a control building 
where studies of the electrical cur- 
rents will give scientists a new in- 
sight into the composition of space. 

Like a Giant Ear 

Transmissions from the radio- 
telescope are unlike radar signals 
which are received when an elec- 
trical impulse bounces off the sur- 
face of an object. The new device is 
like a giant ear trained on far dis- 
tant space. Although the signals 
themselves are not heard, they acti- 
vate equipment in the control build- 
ing which records them on a special 
graph. Such recordings will form 
the basis of radio-intensity charts 
covering the whole astronomical 
sphere. The telescope may pick up 
signals from regions where stars are 
in the process of creation. 

A similar telescope manned by a 
team of American scientists at Green 
Bank, West Virginia, reports it is 
receiving on a frequency which sci- 
entists feel would most likely be 
used by beings on another planet 
trying to signal other planets. 

Canada's radio-telescope, which 
will be used primarily for a study 
of outer space, can also be used to 
track earth satellites by the addition 
of radar attachments. 



1 Film Board of Canada Photo 



PEARS 

THE pear is one of the most im- 
portant fruits grown in the temp- 
erate zones of the world, being sec- 
ond only in total production to the 
apple, and surpassing such fruits as 
peaches, plums and cherries. 

Closely related to the apple, both 
botanically and culturally, pears and 
apples have never been successfully 
hybridized. When grafted or budded 
one to the other, such a union is 
generally short-lived. 

Pears were cultivated long before 
the Christian era, for Homer, the 
Greek writer, listed pears as one of 
the fruits in the garden of one Alci- 
nous. It is said that the fruit was 
introduced to the new world by the 
English and other north Europeans 
as colonies were established in vari- 
ous parts of the world. 

Some 6,000 varieties have been 
listed among the principal growers, 
first of which is France — with an 
estimated yield of over 50,000,000 
bushels. 
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THE LEADERS of the recent Newfoundland Congress, the U.S. Notionol Commander and Mrs. Commissioner N. Marshall, are shown follow- 
ing a luncheon ot Government House, Si. John's, with the Lieutenant Governor of Newfoundland, the Hon. Campbell MacPherson, O.B.E., and 
Mrs. MacPherson {centre of group). Included in the photograph are the Mayor of St. John's, H.G.H. Mews, and Mrs. Mews, the Chief Secre- 
tary, Colonel A. Cameron, the Provincial Commander and Mrs. Colonel E. Fewster, Secretary for Education and Mrs. Lt.-Colonel C. Brown, 
and the Public Relations Officer and Mrs. Captain L. Eason. The congress wos reported in a recent issue of THE WAR CRY. 



NEW ARMY MUSEUM ESTABLISHED 

The Chief Of The Staff Opens Interest-Packed Centre At Clapton 



North American Visit 

THE ARMY'S International Leader, 
General W. Kitching, with Mrs. 
Kitching, was due to leave London 
on August 18th, for campaigns in 
the U.S.A. and Canada, scheduled 
to conclude on October 12th, when 
the International Leader will em- 
bark by sea from New York for 
England. 

Following engagements in Cali- 
fornia, the General's itinerary in- 
cludes the stone-laying of the Booth 
Memorial Hospital in Philadelphia, 
and dedication of a new training col- 
lege building in New York. 

Events in Canada will include con- 
gresses in Vancouver, Winnipeg and 
Toronto (see announcement panel on 
page 12). When in Winnipeg, the 
General will preside at the official 
opening of the men's social service 
extension. 

In addition to giving press and 
television interviews, the General 
is scheduled to address advisory 
board and many other gatherings. 
Mrs. Kitching is due to address 
women's rallies at most of the 
centres to be visited. 

Salvationists will pray that all 
events may be mightily blessed by 
God. 



A SALVATION Army museum of 
absorbing interest fully docu- 
mented and attractively displayed, 
was officially opened by the Chief 
of the Staff (Commissioner W. 
Dray), with whom was Mrs. Dray, 
at Clapton, London, in a spacious 
hall which is charged with historical 
significance; it was the scene of the 
1939 High Council which elected 
General Carpenter to the position of 
international leader. 

Representatives of most depart- 
ments of Salvationist service in Lon- 
don gathered for this informal mid- 
week occasion. Standing with Wil- 
liam Booth's office desk before him 
and a huge illuminated portrait of 
the Army's Founder behind him, the 
Chief of the Staff declared: "May 
this museum not only be interesting, 
but may it remind Salvationists of 
the road we've travelled through 
the years; may it not only be a 
place for pleasure, but a centre 
where we can give thanks to God 
for His leading every step of the 
way." 

Captivating Collection 

The extent and captivating inter- 
est of this collection of exhibits will 
undoubtedly agreeably astonish Sal- 
vationist visitors. Apart from the 
personal articles associated with the 
Founder — such as his office chair, 



INTERNATIONAL APPOINTMENT 

THE Chief of the Staff announces 
the appointment of Brigadier 
Donald Smith, until recently the 
General Secretary for the Ncrth- 
Eastern India Territory, to be Under 
Secretary for India, Pakistan, Bur- 
ma and Ceylon at International 
Headquarters. 

The Brigadier, now in Britain on 
homeland furlough, became an offi- 
cer from Byculla, Bombay, and has 
served in many appointments in 
India and Burma. 



"CEDARS" RENOVATED 

THE twenty-third session of the In- 
ternational College for Officers, 
London, consisted of corps officers 
representing eighteen territories, in- 
cluding nationals from the five con- 
tinents. The Principal is Lt.-Commis- 
sioner H. Westcott. 

A full curriculum is well on the 
way, including off-campus events 
such as visits to places of interest 
and centres of Army activity, and 
weekend appointments at large 
centres. 

During the summer break exten- 
sive renovation and reconstruction 
work has been in progress at The 
Cedars, and a new annex is expected 
to be ready shortly. 

Canada is represented in the pre- 
sent session by Major G. Holmes. 

PACE EIGHT 



quill pen and ink-stand and other 
such items, and the cap and 
gown worn by him when he received 
the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Civil Law in 1907 — there is a large 
collection of exhibits which reveal 
to the thoughtful observer the dar- 
ing and genius of Salvationist pion- 
eers. 

Such items as safety-matches pro- 
duced in Salvation Army factories, 
and a notice-board advertising a 
Salvationist conference for the pro- 
tection of young girls in Prince's 
Hall, Piccadilly, recall The Salvation 
Army's compassionate and practical 
concern for the welfare of people. 

The vigour of early-day witness is 
reflected in the wording of adver- 
tising tracts on display: a Stoke 
Newington event promised "Mighty 
crashes! Tragic scenes of life and 
death! Splendid slaughter!" Nor were 
the Army's founders without a sense 
of humour. Staff-Captains Cox and 



McDowell were billed as "Lately 
reclaimed from the summits of so- 
ciety". 

For musicians there are numerous 
intriguing objects: Elijah Cadman's 
hefty drumsticks, and his violin and 
case; a Household Trooper's pith hel- 
met; a cornet, still usable, which 
was claimed to be the first played in 
the Christian Mission. 

Hallowed Rendezvous 

There are also gavels used at fa- 
mous stone-layings, knobkerries, and 
many articles from missionary coun- 
tries; a bioscope which flicks over 
in rapid sequence photographs taken 
during one of the Founder's motor- 
cades and funeral service; auto- 
graphs of famous Salvation Army 
leaders all go to make up the mu- 
seum which promises to become a 
popular and a hallowed rendezvous 
for Salvationist visitors to London. 
The admission is free. 



THE QUEEN AND SALVATIONISTS 

"Carry On With Your Good Work" Her Majesty Said 



AMONG the many guests invited 
to attend a recent Thursday 
afternoon royal garden party held 
by Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth 
and the Duke of Edinburgh at Buck- 
ingham Palace was Corps Secretary 
John Taylor, of Tyldesley Borough 
Council. With him were his wife 
and daughter. They chose to attend 
this distinguished gathering wear- 
ing full Salvation Army uniform. 

As the Queen proceeded to pass 
along the line of guests, a court 
equerry approached Corps Secre- 
tary and Mrs. Taylor and asked 
from which district they came. He 
then presented them to Her Majesty. 

The Queen was most gracious in 
her enquiries and comments. She 
asked the Tyldesley Council Chair- 
man what position he held in The 
Salvation Army, how many years 
he had served on the council and 
what his daily employment was. On 
being informed Her Majesty replied, 
"However do you find time to do all 
your public work? But I expect you 
enjoy it". 

Encouraging Words 

Mrs. Taylor, when introduced to 
the Queen, was asked what position 
she held in The Salvation Armv and 
told of her active participation in 
home league affairs. An inquiry 
concerning the daughter who, the 
following week, was to commence 
her vocation as a teacher concluded 
the interview. Her Majesty's part- 
ing words were, "Now do enjoy 
yourselves, and carry on with your 
good work." 

John Taylor has been corps sec- 
retary at Tyldesley for twenty- 
seven years and this is the second 



time he has been elected chairman 
of the council. His inaugural service 
was conducted in the Congregational 
Church by Commissioner E. Grin- 
sted and was a most dignified occa- 
sion. The council members were in 
attendance. 



ARMY FRIENDS LEND CARS 

CHRISTIAN townsfolk recently 
lent their cars to transport more 
than sixty aged people to a tea and 
programme given at the Army's 
goodwill centre at Newark, Eng. 



VISITOR FROM JAPAN 

AMONG those present at a recent 
mid-week prayer gathering at 
International Headquarters, Den- 
mark Hill, London, was the Rev. 
Bufo Yamamuro. eldest son of the 
late Commissioner Gunpei Yama- 
muro and brother of the Chief Sec- 
retary for Japan, Lt.-Colonel T. 
Yamamuro. The visitor was on his 
way to attend a conference on alco- 
holism in Sweden. 

Welcomed in his own language by 
the International Secretary for Asia 
and Africa, Commissioner E. Big- 
wood, with whom he saw Salvation- 
ist service in Japan forty years ago, 
the Rev. Bufo Yamamuro told the 
headquarters staff of his being 
presently engaged in translating 
William Booth's "In Darkest Eng- 
land and the way out" into Japanese 
and of his ambition to translate into 
English his father's renowned writ- 
ing, "Common People's Gospel". 



WRITER OF SONGS 

VISITORS from the United States, 
Canada and Australia were 
among those who packed the Salva- 
tion Army hall at Keswick, Eng- 
land, during "Convention Week" at 
this noted lake resort. 

The well-known song-w r i t e r, 
Brother Sidney Cox (visiting Eng- 
land from the U.S.A. and who com- 
posed many of his songs in Canada) 
gave his testimony. Other visitors 
participated, and there were two 
seekers. 

Whitehaven Band supplied music, 
and crowds listened to the open-air 
witness at the lake-side. 



Long Literary Career 

BEGAN THROUGH READING THE WAR CRY 



AN officer who had devoted his 
career to journalistic and liter- 
ary activities throughout his career, 
Colonel E. Webb (R), whose pro- 
motion to Glory from Tunbridge 
Wells, England, was announced in a 
recent issue of The War Cry, became 
an officer from Ilford in 1907. As a 
young reporter on the staff of a 
Brighton newspaper, he had read a 
copy of The War Cry and was deeply 
impressed by the manner in which 
the Army was meeting the spiritual 
and social needs of the people. He 
applied for officership and was ac- 
cepted. 

The Colonel served for many years 
as Editor of the London War Cry 
and other of the Army periodicals. 
In 1925 he was appointed to Aus- 
tralia and spent eleven years in 
charge of the publications in both 
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Eastern and Southern Territories. In 
1936 he was appointed Editor of the 
Canadian War Cry, giving devoted 
service for two years, after which 
he was given a special literary as- 
signment at International Head- 
quarters, London. He did education 
work at the International Training 
College until his retirement in 1944. 

THE WAR CRY 



FENELON FALLS' 75th ANNIVERSARY 

PREMIER L. FROST COMMENDS FAITHFUL WORK 



WIDESPREAD interest was 
created and great crowds 
attended the seventy-fifth annivers- 
ary of the Fenelon Falls, Ont., Corps 
(Major and Mrs. F. Pierce) when 
the meetings were conducted by the 
Territorial Commander and Mrs. 
Commissioner W. Booth on a recent 
weekend. 

On Saturday afternoon the ter- 
ritorial leaders met twenty-six 
retired officers — residents and sum- 
mer visitors in the district. Then 
Commissioner and Mrs. Booth, with 
the Divisional Commander and Mrs. 
Lt. -Colonel S. Gennery were guests 
of honour at a corps dinner. Over 
ninety partook of the meal in the 
United Church Sunday school rooms. 

Interesting: Reminiscences 

The Commissioner called on 
Brigadier Nora Brokenshire to 
speak as representative of the offi- 
cers who had entered the work from 
this corps, and Mrs. Sr. -Major Bay- 
ley (R) who was stationed at 
Fenelon Falls in 1912, to represent 
former commanding officers, 
eleven of whom were present. 
Major May Ellery (R) gave inter- 
esting reminiscences of the early 
days, and the oldest soldier, eighty- 
six-year-old Mrs. J. Brokenshire, 
cut the anniversary cake. Band- 
reservist H. Arscott, oldest brother 
on the roll, also spoke. Mrs. Booth 
read from the Scriptures, and the 
Commissioner congratulated the 
corps on its past achievements and 
challenged its soldiers to even 
greater ones in the future. 

In the evening an open-ain meeting 
was led by the divisional com- 
mander. Both the Commissioner and 
Mrs. Booth, with the aid of a P.A. 
system, earnestly addressed the 
crowds of holiday-makers, who 



thronged the little resort town's 
main street. Mrs. Gennery contrib- 
uted a solo, and the band and male 
voice party took part. 

On Sunday the hall was packed to 
the doors. The singing of "Give to 
Jesus Glory" fittingly commented a 
day of great blessing. Brigadier 
Girlie Robson, who became an offi- 
cer from Fenelon Falls, spoke feel- 
ingly of her memories of the past. 
Mrs. Gennery's vocal solo prepared 
the way for Mrs. Booth's challeng- 
ing holiness message. One man knelt 
at the mercy-seat, seeking an 
enriched experience. 

On Sunday afternoon a citizens' 
rally was held in the United Church, 
attended by the Rotary Club and the 
local branch of the Canadian Legion. 
Lt.-Colonel Gennery introduced the 
Hon. Leslie M. Frost, Premier of 
Ontario, who presided over the 
meeting. Mr. Frost congratulated the 
corps on reaching its seventy-fifth 
anniversary, and also expressed his 
great pleasure in welcoming Com- 
missioner and Mrs. Booth to the dis- 
trict. Lt.-Colonel the Rev. Sydney 
Lambert offered prayer, and Mrs. 
Booth read some Bible verses. Rev. 
C. L. Thompson brought greetings 
from the ministerial association and 
Reeve Wilfred Jackett from the 
town council. 

Another capacity crowd gathered 
for the salvation meeting. Lt. -Com- 
missioner F. Ham (R) read the 
Scripture, and Bandmaster A. 
Brokenshire spoke briefly of the 
former days in the corps. After the 
Commissioner's Bible address three 
persons sought salvation at the 
mercy-seat. 

The happy day concluded with an 
outdoor effort led by the divisional 
commander. The Territorial Com- 
(CoHtmueri foot column 3) 




MEMBERS OF THE FLEMING FAMILY ore shown above ofler the opening of the new wing lo 
Ihe Eventide Home at Gall. Mr. A. Fleming, chief donor lo the pro|ect, is seen on the right, 
chatting with Commissioner W. Booth. BELOW: An aerial view of the crowd sealed outside 
../.,.. j ,_,i.. „„„„:„,, Photo courtesy •■Kitchener Record" 

Ihe building during Ihe opening. 




THE TERRITORIAL 
COMMANDER lead, 
the singing during 
a Saturday night 
open-air meeting 
— which attracted 
scores of passers 
by — held on the 
main street of 
Fenelon Falls, Ont. 
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New Wing To Gait Eventide Home Opened 



(FROM "THE EVENING REPORTER") 



«r\PENING a new Salvation Army 

yJ building is always a great 
pleasure," said Commissioner W. 
Booth, leader of The Salvation 
Army in Canada and Bermuda, as 
he addressed officials and guests 
gathered for the opening and dedi- 
cation of the new Fleming Family 
Wing at the Eventide Home in Gait 
yesterday afternoon. (August 11th), 

The ceremony took place in front 
of the entrance to the splendid new 
$170,000 sick bay wing. The public, 
assembled in a semi -circle, crowded 
every available spot on the grassy 
slopes. 

The Superintendent, Brigadier A. 
Parkinson, offered an opening 
prayer, after which Carl Dunker, 
the contractor, and A. C. Rieiler, B. 
Arch., MRAIC, presented the key to 
Commissioner Booth. 

Accepting the key, the Commis- 
sioner voiced the sentiments of all 
interested persons, when he said, 
"We are indeed grateful for this 
generous gift and express our sin- 
cere gratitude to those who made 
this building possible." He then 
declared the new wing open. 

Led by Colonel E. Waterston. the 
Men's Social Service Secretary, the 
congregation sang a hymn. The Fin- 
ancial Secretary, Colonel R. Watt 
offered prayer and Mrs. Commis- 
sioner Booth read a portion of 
Scripture. 

Government Representative 

Ray Myers, M.L.A., representing 
the Government of Ontario, 
addressed the gathering. He said, 
"It is inconceivable that so much 
has been accomplished at Eventide 
Home." He related a parable of giv- 
ing to charity and ended with an 
appropriate verse. 

Mayor Arthur White, on behalf of 
the City of Gait, said, "How proud 
we all are that The Salvation Army 
came and took over the old hospital. 
They have made it into a comfort- 
able home for the aged. And now 
this new building will help resi- 
dents at "Eventide" to benefit from 
the facilities which the infirmary 
provides." 

Commissioner Booth directed his 
thanks especially to George Han- 
cock, chairman of the advisory 
board for his part in making the 
project possible. In reply, Mr. Han- 



(Continued jrom column 2) 
mander gave a final address, and 
the attention given by the fine crowd 
of over 200 persons, proved that the 
Holy Spirit was at work. It was a 
great conclusion to a notable anni- 
versary weekend. 

Throughout the day appropriate 
music was rendered by the songster 
brigade (Leader M. Leach) and 
band. Two oil lamps which had been 
used in the first little Army hall 
more than seventy years ago burned 
brightly as they evoked many mem- 
ories.— G.F.L. 



cock said: "It has always been a 
pleasure to serve the Army. Words 
cannot thank Mr. Fleming suffi- 
ciently for the asset this new build- 
ing will be to complete the comfort 
of those at the home." 

Special words were directed to 
the chief donor, Alex Fleming of 
Gait, by the Commissioner, in which 
he said, "We are pleased you are 
able to be present today, to sm this 
wonderful thing you have done. The 
building will remain true to the 
traditions of The Salvation Army in 
caring for aged citizens, and in giv- 
ing them a home where they don't 
feel hemmed in with restrictions." 
He emphasized the building is not a 
hospital but a sick bay for those in 
need of special care and attention. 

The Divisional Commander Lt.- 
Colonel A. Dixon, offered the dedi- 
catory prayer. Mrs. R. L. St. Clair, 
vice-president of women's auxiliary, 
spoke of the memorable occasion as 
an outstanding event in the short 
history of Eventide Home. 

Relatives of Mr. Fleming present 
for this occasion were: his nephew, 
F. R. Findlay, Montreal; Mr. and 
Mrs. R. Weisgerder and Mrs. K. E. 
Wicks, Ionia, Michigan. 

Mrs. J. Shepherd, of Gait, was 
guest soloist during the programme. 



Word has been received from the 
Regional Development Committee, 
Volta Region, that £2000 has been 
approved for the extension of The 
Salvation Army clinic at Boso, 
Ghana. 
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COMMISSIONER W. Booth and Sister Mrs. J. 
Brokenshire jointly cut Ihe seventy-fifth anni- 
versary cake at Fenelon Falls, while Ihe 
Commanding Officer, Major F. Pierce, looks 
on with approval. 
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The Choice Is Up To You 



-By- 

MAJOR L HANSEN 

Vancouver, B.C. 



piOME with me for a visit to a gar- 
^ den where we will seek to learn 
something about making a choice. 
Let us tread gently in search of the 
caretaker and his wife. 

There they are! She is a beautiful 
woman; he is a perfect specimen of 
manhood — handsome, clean-cut, in- 
telligent. He must be all that, for he 
is made in the image and likeness 
of God. Prom the knowledge we 
have of God, as revealed in the 
Bible, we may confidently assert 
that Adam had a great capacity for, 
and ability to love. We can claim 
that at this point in history he was 
a loving being since God found de- 
light in coming down and conversing 
with him in the cool of the day. 
Where there is a community of 
interest there is a fellowship of spirit. 

There is someone else present, we 
discover. Satan, in the form of a 
serpent, is there. I surmise he was 
unwelcome, but had slithered under 
the hedge into the garden, evil-bent. 

The conversation we hear takes a 
form somewhat like this: 

Satan: "Lovely place you have 
here! Too bad you are not allowed 
to eat from all of the fruit-trees in 
the garden." 

Eve: "We may eat any of the fruit 
we wish, only from the tree of the 
knowledge of good and evil we may 
not eat. If we do, we shall die." 

Satan: "I don't think you will die. 
God just doesn't want you to know 
as much as He knows. He evidently 
does not trust you with too much 
knowledge." 

We know the rest of the story. 
Eve listened to the insinuations of 
Satan and, with Adam, made the 
momentous decision that they pre- 
ferred knowledge to love. It must 
have been clear to Adam that he 
could not disobey God's command 
and still remain in His favour. At 
any rate, he had to discard his love 
for God when he stretched out his 
hand for knowledge in contraven- 
tion of God's expressed wish. Diso- 
bedience is not an ingredient of 
love. 

It may be well here to digress 
long enough to ask ourselves the 
question, "Does God not want man 
to have knowledge?" Of course He 
does, but He wants men to mature 
in love before they gain knowledge 
that can be dangerous to the im- 
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mature. Such knowledge is useful. 

Let us take a quick look at the 
history of mankind and observe 
where the choice of knowledge be- 
fore love has brought us. In Noah's 
day there was a highly developed 
civilization with many skills and 
crafts brought to perfection, but 
there was no love; their thoughts 
were evil. We do not read of any 
gross behaviour apart from one or 
two instances, but the verdict of 
Jesus on Noah's generation was that 
they were self-centred and material- 
istic, more concerned with security 
and a high standard of living than 
with the higher life. They were 
washed away in the flood. 

In Abraham's day the dwellers in 
Sodom and Gomorrah had beaten 
the problem of a hand-to-mouth 
existence. Perhaps they did not 
have automation, but they did have 
leisure time, coupled with a bounti- 
ful supply of consumer goods. Alas, 
they did not have love. The knowl- 
edge that gave them "fulness of 
bread, and abundance of idleness," 
because it was not restrained by 
love, led them to vile excesses and a 
fiery destruction. 

How much did the religious 
knowledge possessed by the Phari- 
sees help them? They could recite 
long passages of Scripture and ob- 
serve all the minute details of cere- 
monial cleansing and Sabbath 



observance, but they would also 
bind heavy burdens for others to 
bear and rob widows of their 
houses. There was no love in their 
make-up and they received this 
scathing denunciation from Jesus: 
"Woe unto you, scribes and Phari- 
sees, hypocrites — your house shall 
be left unto you desolate." 

In our modern, complex society 
the pursuit of knowledge has led to 
the building of atom and hydrogen 
bombs, long-range missiles and 
other devastating weapons of war 
that threaten to wipe out what little 
civilization we possess. Man is pre- 
paring to enter space, though some- 
one has sagely remarked that we 
have no business in space as long 
as we have not learned to live in 
peace on earth. Is this power to 
annihilate whole races safe in the 
hands of people who do not love 
their neighbours as themselves? We 
need not print the answer. Millions 
today are living in dread. 

Let us return briefly to Adam 
and the garden of Eden. While Adam 
made a foolish choice, he did not 
lose his capacity for love. Every hu- 
man personality has within itself a 



breadth and depth and height that 
is not fully explored. It may be 
filled with self-seeking, with hatred 
or with plain ignorance, but the 
capacity is there for greatness or for 
grief. When Jesus came to earth, He 
came to appeal to this realm within 
man and to demonstrate the superi- 
ority of love. Only love could cause 
a man to lay down his life for his 
friends, or serve mankind freely. 

Jesus is now making His plea to 
every individual. We are facing the 
same choice that confronted Adam. 
We are not asked to choose between 
one set of theological rules and 
another, nor are we asked whether 
God is to be worshipped in Jeru- 
salem or Mount Gerizim. We are 
simply asked to choose between 
love and knowledge. It is an un- 
avoidable choice, for it is the start- 
ing point of two divergent paths. 
Follow love, and end with God, or 
follow knowledge and face destruc- 
tion. With the lessons of the cen- 
turies before us — and with Jesus as 
the supreme Example of the value 
of love and knowledge — can we 
not readily choose love? I pray that 
you will, as I have. 



Daily Devotions 

FOR FAMILY AND PRIVATE WORSHIP 



SUNDAY— 

Luke 20:1-18. "THE STONE WHICH THE 
BUILDERS REJECTED ... IS BECOME THE 
HEAD OF THE CORNER." The Jews rejected 
Jesus as their Messiah King, and nailed Him 
lo the shameful cross. But God, having 
raised Him from the dead, made Him King of 
Glory and Lord over all. Yet today many are 
ashamed of Jesus, and refuse to let Him rule 
in their hearts and lives. They can never be 
saved from sin here, or enjoy eternal life 
hereafter, except through the Saviour they 

now reject. 

* * * 

MONDAY— 

Luke 20:19-26. "THEY WATCHED HIM." 
To live in an atmosphere of suspicion when 
we have the purest, kindest motives towards 
all, is most painful to a sensitive nature. 
When we think of what the hostility of the 
crowd must have cost the Saviour — who only 
longed to help and bless, we marvel at all 
He endured for our sakos. 

* * » 

TUESDAY— 

Luke 20:27-47. GOD ... OF THE LIVING: 
FOR ALL LIVE UNTO HIM." What comfort 



YOU Can Have Eternal Life 

1. When you recognize yourself a sinner before God. "All have sinned and 
come short of the glory of God" (Romans 3:23) . 

2. When you recognize the penalty of sin— which is death. "For the waaes 
of sin is death" (Romans 6: 23) . 

3. When you recognize the goodness and love of God in sending His own 
Son to take the penalty of your sin by His death on the Cross. "Who His 
oum self bare our sins in His own body on the tree, that we. being dead 
to sins should live unto righteousness" (1 Peter 2:24). 

4 ' S^r r you receive Him now as your Saviour. "But as many as received 
Him Uesus Christ], to them gave He power to become the sons of Gori 
even to them that believe on His name" (John 1 : 12) . 

©When you truly do all this, you receive new life in Christ. "If any man 
hem Christ, he is a new creature: old things are passed away; behold all 
things are become new" (2 Corinthians 5:17). 

T»?w^ g r- don !.7i h T S ' fi . U S^ y P u I name and address below and send it to 
our^ecislon S ' Toronto ' Ontario, with a letter telling us of 



NAME 



ADDRESS 



this knowledge bringsl Our loved ones who 
have gone before are with the Saviour. They 
are alive not dead. Some day we, toe, shall 
enter within the veil, and with them shall 
"see His face." 

"Fear not, ye of little faith, 

Jesus hath abolished death, 

Death no longer now we die, 

We but follow Christ on high." 

* * * 

WEDNESDAY— 

Luke 21:1-13. "THIS POOR WIDOW HATH 
CAST IN MORE THAN THEY ALL." Probably 
no one but Jesus set much value on the 
widow's two miles. He alone, saw the real 
motive and the true cost of her gift. He 
knew she gave from love, and gave her all. 
If we give as she did, then however, small 
the offering may seem to others, it will be 
estimated at its true worth by the Son of 
God, who loved us and gave Himself for us. 

* * * 

THURSDAY — 

Luke 21:74-28. "THEN SHALL THEY SEE 
THE SON OF MAN COMING IN A CLOUD 
WITH POWER AND GREAT GLORY." 

"The world is very evil, 

The times are waxing late, 

Be sober, and keep vigil, 

The Judge is at the gate; 

The Judge who comes with justice, 

The Judge who comes with might, 

Who comes to end the evil, 

Who comes to crown the right." 

* * * 

FRIDAY — 

Luke 21:29-38. "WATCH YE THEREFORE 
AND PRAY ALWAYS." We cannot keep a 
good spiritual experience by any other 
means. We must watch against sin, for the 
least yielding to evil is enough to make real 
prayer impossible to us. And it is by prayer 
that we are kepi in louch with God, the 
source of all spiritual life and power, in 
whom spiritually, "we live and move and 
have our being." 

* * * 

SATURDAY— 

Luke 22:1-13. "THEN SATAN ENTERED 
INTO JUDAS . . . BEING OF THE NUMBER OF 
THE TWELVE." How clever the Devil Isl No 
one could have injured the Master's cause 
as much as one of His own disciples. A fol- 
lower of the Lord Jesus, quite apart from 
his own personality, gets power and Influ- 
ence |ust because he it a follower. Never 
let us forget that the unfaithfulness of even 
the least disciple brings harm and dishonour 
to the Saviour's cause. 

THE WAR CRY 



DEAR Jack, Joan, and Don: 
The days and months go by so 
rapidly, as you are growing up, that 
I can scarcely keep up with your 
progress. It is hard to realize that 
Jack will soon be off to college, Joan 
is ready for high school, and Don 
is well along in grammar school. 

I have been reminded recently of 
a problem that each of you will face 
and a decision that you must make 
before long. The problem is that of 
the drinking of alcoholic beverages, 
which you will encounter more at 
social gatherings, and the decision is 
whether you will participate. For a 
little while yet your parents will 
have something to say about this, 
but soon it will be entirely up to 
you. Since it is a crucial decision, 
one which may influence your lives 
greatly, I would lite you to know 
why your mother and I have decided 
not to drink. 

: i| Deceptive Advertising 

You have grown up in a commun- 
ity and during a time in which the 
advertising of beer, wine, and whis- 
key has been done so widely and so 
well that you may have concluded 
that it is a desirable part of "gra- 
cious living." This is exactly what 
the makers and sellers of alcoholic 
drinks would like you to think. 

On the radio, on television, in the 
newspapers and magazines, and on 
numerous billboards you are told, 
over and over, of the handsome men 
of "distinction" and the beautiful 
women in lovely clothes who prefer 
this or that brand of liquor. Every 
subtle art of advertising is used to 
convey the impression that it is 
smart to drink and that the well- 
to-do, the educated, the cultured 
men and women of the world do so, 
with the nicest effects. Many a host- 
ess has fallen into line and serves 
drinks to her guests without stop- 
ping to think. The cocktail party has 
become a standard form of mass en- 
tertainment, requiring only a few 
chairs, little space, and even less 
planning. Almost all clubs and many 
private homes have elaborately de- 
signed and decorated bars. Every ef- 
fort has been made to depict liquor 
as a thing of beauty. 

There is another side to alcohol, 
not pretty enough to show on tele- 
vision or in attractive advertise- 
ments. Alcohol is a poison which 
will kill a man if enough is drunk 
to produce a concentration in the 
blood of only five or six parts per 
thousand, and many a man has died 
in a drunken stupor. A much greater 
number have done serious harm to 
themselves by more moderate drink- 
ing. As a doctor I have seen hund- 



WHAT HARM IS THERE 

JUST ONE DRINK? 



A Physician Writes To His Children And, Out of His Training And 
Experience, Paints A True Picture of me Effects of Drin Icing Alcoholic 

Beverages. 



reds of men and women whose 
bodies were wrecked beyond the 
point of repair by drinking. 

There is a specific disease, known 
as alcoholic cirrhosis, in which the 
liver becomes progressively more 
scarred and its function steadily 
more impaired until health is des- 
troyed or death results. Almost 
every charity hospital has hundreds 
of such cases admitted each year, 
one end result of drinking. Alcohol 
is one of the leading causes of men- 
tal illness, and the mental hospital 
wards offer a terrible testimony 
about liquor which does not receive 
any time on radio or television. Var- 
ious diseases of the stomach, of the 
pancreas, and of other regions of the 
body may be greatly aggravated by 
alcoholic beverages. 

Character Suffers 

Although the toll of physical harm 
is a staggering one, I am convinced 
that the greatest harm from alcohol 
comes from its effect on the mind 
and the character of man. To under- 
stand why this is so, it is necessary 
to consider how alcohol works. In- 
stead of stimulating the brain alco- 
hol depresses it, clearly interfering 
with the higher functions first. (In 
one test, even small amounts of alco- 
hol, such as the amount in two and 
one-half bottles of beer, caused ex- 
pert typists to make thirty-nine per 
cent more errors. It is not surprising, 
then, that drinking automobile driv- 
ers make errors of far more conse- 
quence and account for a very great 
part of tragic accidents.) 

The highest levels of the mind 
have to do with those restraints, in- 
hibitions, and ideals which keep 
under control the selfish, instinctive, 
animal-like urges and tendencies. 
Man is distinguished from the beast 
by such qualities of character, and 
it is at this level that alcohol has 
its first and most important effect. 

A man or woman of splendid 
breeding and character has on count- 
less occasions, after a few social 
drinks, degraded into a noisy, slov- 
enly, lewd person who wants to tell 
smutty jokes or become too familiar 
with someone else's wife or husband. 



Embarrassed friends may eventually 
hurry him off, but often not until 
after irreparable harm has been 
done. There is nothing funny or 
amusing about an actual drunk; only 
in the movies is it so or only to 
others under the influence. 

There are in the 'United States, 
according to studies by a large uni- 
versity, about four million serious 
problem drinkers. It seems safe to 
assume that no one of these intended 
to become a chronic alcoholic or to 
have his business, his marriage, or 
his health ruined by alcohol; yet 
this is what has happened. The 
insidious, gradual undermining of 
character is one of the most danger- 
ous features of drinking. 

Some believe that the alcoholic 
has certain personality traits that 
make him especially susceptible, 
but I know of no one who can say to 
himself, "I am not a potential alco- 
holic under any conditions." As Dr. 
Robert V. Seliger says, "Every alco- 
holic was once — supposedly — a social 
drinker." Little by little, the occa- 
sional drinker may become a moder- 
ate drinker, then a heavy drinker, 
and then an alcoholic. There is a 
point of no return for many people, 
beyond which they cannot ,urn 
back; and there is no way to deter- 
mine where that point is before it is 
reached. 

Moderation Dangerous 

I will agree that most people who 
drink do not become alcoholics. This 
is not to say, however, that alcohol 
may not cause a great deal of sor- 
row in their lives and in the lives of 
those close to them. The most dan- 
gerous driver, I have been told by 
an experienced psychiatrist, is not 
the man who is drunk but the one 
who has had "just two or three bot- 
tles of beer." With his inhibitions 
removed, judgment impaired, reflex 
action slowed, and accuracy greatly 
decreased, it is he who accounts for 
a great proportion of tragic deaths 
and heart-breaking injuries. 

The man or woman who begins to 
lose interest in business or family, 
whose ideals begin to crumble, who 

"The percentage is the same in Canada 
as it is in the States. 



SCRIPTURAL CROSSWORD PUZZLES 

Where a dash occurs, the missing word is the required solution. Biblical references ore given In a separart stction, to bo used if required. 

Solution to the puizle will appear next week. 
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ACR055 9 DVB 'hese of a " he P 05ses " 

4. Jacob took rods of this tree sed 

to Laban 10- "htend, °rt ™" 

8. The proud Pharisee said he come?" 

September 3, 1960 



11. "His anger did per- 
petually" 

12. "I sow as the colour of 

15. Love does not work this to 

his neighbour 
1 6, An instructor 

17. At Nain, Jesus raised this 
son of his mother 

18. Men of this house made 
Abimelech king 

20. John was exiled on that of 
Patmos 

21. A lobby 

22. "Go to the -, thou slug- 
gard" 

23. "These are the sons of Esau 
. . . these are their " 

27. Christ was born in that of 
David 

28. "Thy pound hath 

■ pounds" 

30. The Wise Men were warned 
not ta do this to Herod. 

31. The unjust one was com- 
mended 



DOWN 
1. Presidents, g o v e,r n o r s 
princes, counsellors and 
captains established a royal 
one 



2. "After the most sect 

of our religion I lived o 
Pharisee" 

3. John heard God say that all 
things -were made this 

5. Zechariah saw a man riding 
a red one 

6. "He hath received him 

and sound" 

7. The tongue is such an evil 
9. Son of Noah 

1 2. "A strong man 

keepeth his palace" 

13. This son of Zippor was king 
of the Moabites 

14. "The houses upon whose 
they hove burned in- 
cense" 

15. Paul said that he hod fully 
preached the Gospel from 
Jerusalem unto this place 

19. While doing this in Joppa. 
Peter had a vision 

20. "There shall be no more 
thence an — of days" 

24. "When thou wast the 

fig tree, I saw thee" 

25. "Son, thou art with 

me" 

26. At the tomb, the angel's 
raiment was white as this 

29. Because of the draught of 
fishes, this broke 



wanders into gambling or begins to 
associate with people of question- 
able standards, need not be a drunk- 
ard but just a drinker. It has been 
demonstrated repeatedly that drink- 
ing is a factor of great importance 
m the majority of divorces. The 
only sure way not to hurt your- 
self or others with alcohol is to 
refuse to drink at all. 

If all these things are true, you 
may ask, why do people drink? 
There seems to be several reasons: 
First, there may be a craving for 
excitement, to some degree a normal 
urge. Alcohol, by freeing the indi- 
vidual of his restraints, may allow a 
certain pleasurable change from the 
routine of daily life. There are, how- 
over, many wholesome and reward- 
ing ways of making life thrilling 
and adventuresome without drink- 
ing! How about a good football 
game? 

Second, a common excuse for 
drinking is the desire for relaxation. 
Much has been written and said 
about this in recent years. Perhaps 
none of you is much impressed as 
yet by & need for relaxation, but the 
day is coming when you will be. I 
am much in favour of relaxation, 
but I would strongly advise against 
depending on so dangerous a remedy 
as alcohol. Music, an interesting 
book, or some other good diversion 
would seem to have many advan- 
tages. 

Dulls Perception 

A third reason for drinking is the 
desire to be socially accepted. It is 
true that alcohol sometimes pro- 
motes a freedom from self-con- 
sciousness, a spontaneity in conver- 
sation, and a greater freeness of 
emotional expression. It is also true 
that often these freedoms become 
excessive. The freer emotional 
expression, for example, may take 
the form of selfishness and irritabil- 
ity; hence the presence at every 
night club of a strong-armed 
bouncer. The increased flow of con- 
versation may not be of a better 
quality, simply more of it. "Wine 
does not help us to do a thing well, 
but makes us less ashamed of doing 
it badly." It is true, on the other 
hand, that all of the important 
social graces can be developed by 
any normal person through practice 
and effort and without dependence 
upon drink. 

The fourth reason for the use of 
alcohol is the search for an escape 
from reality. Again, none of you 
knows much as yet about the pres- 
sures and tensions of the world of 
today. Almost everyone sometimes 
wishes for escape to a less hurried, 
less demanding type of life. "Unfor- 
tunately, intoxicating beverages fur- 
nish the easiest and cheapest means 
ever discovered for escape from 
reality into the lighter and freer 
world of one's own fancies." It is this 
very fact that makes the effects of 
alcohol not only attractive to the 
harassed, unhappy, or poorly- 
adjusted man or woman but particu- 
larly dangerous for him. This is 
{Continued on page 15) 
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REFERENCES ACROSS 
4. Gen. 30. 8. Luke 18. 10. Matt. 26. II. 
Amos 1.12. Ezek. 1.15. Rom. 13. 17. Luke 
7. 18. Jud. 9. 20. Rev. I. 22. Pro. 6. 23. 
Gen. 36. 27. Luke 2. 28. Luke 19. 30. Matt. 
2. 31. Luke 16. 

DOWN 
I. Dan. 6. 2. Acts 26. 3. Rev. 21. 5. Zee. 

I. 6. Luke 15. 7. Jas. 3. 9. Gen. 5. 12. Luke 

II. 13. Num. 22. 14. Jer. 19. 15. Rom. 

15. 19. Acts. 11. 20. Is. 65. 24. John 1. 
25. Luke 15. 26. Matt. 28. 29. Luke 5. 

SOLUTION TO LAST WEEK'S PUZZLE 
ACROSS 

I. AFRAID. 4. SWERVE. 9. DOMINIONS. 
10. HOR. 11. ENDOR. 13. ELATH. 14. SHE. 

16. SPITE. 17. RAISE. 19. TOE. 22. PARTS. 
24. ADDED. 25. ELI. 26. MESSENGER. 28. 
RAGING. 29. KITTIM. 

DOWN 
1. ANDREW. 2. RAM. 3. INNER. 5. WASTE. 
6. REHEARSED. 7. EARTHY. 8. SOUTH. 12. 
DEPARTING. 14. SET. 15. ERE. 18. APPEAR. 
20. OWEST. 21. ADORAM. 23. SIMON. 24. 
ARELI. 27. GET. 
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Conducted by 

GENERAL AND MRS. WILFRED KITCHING 

Accompanied by Commissioner Hugh Muir 

Supported by The Territorial Commander and Mrs. Commissioner Wycliffe Booth 

Vancouver- Friday, Sept. 23rd, to Monday, Sept. 26th 



Friday, September 23rd 

8.00 p.m. Welcome Rally — Evangelistic Temple 



Saturday, September 24th 

2.45 p.m. "Triumph" Festival — Vancouver Temple 

8.00 p.m. Musical Festival — Queen Elizabeth Auditorium 



MISSING PERSONS 

The Salvation Army will assist in the 
search for missing relatives. Please read 
the list below, and if you know the 
present address of any person listed, or 
any information which will be helpful in 
continuing the search, kindly contact the 
Men's Social Service Secretary, 20 Albert 
Street, Toronto; marking your envelope 
"Inquiry." 

BEKKERING, Henk. Age about 20. Lett 
home lit UrumliMi. Man., 4 to 5 months* 
ago. Has lived at 2Z McGill St., Toronto 
and thought to have worked at McLean, 
Hunter Co. in Toronto. Parents very 
anxious. Brother wishes to locate. 16-450 
BONDESSON, Paula, formerly Laatik- 
ainen. Hum about 11)01 in Tammerafors, 
Finland. Nurse. Came to Canada 1028. 
Last heard from. 1930 from Toronto, Ont. 
Friend in Finland inquiring. 16-443 

CHARBONNEAU, Gerasime (George) 
Horn Jan 111/1896 at St. Justine of New- 
ton, Quebec. French-Canadian. Single 
when last heard from In 192B. Height 5' 
4", Htout build. Tractor driver, electrician 
or boiler engineer. Has lived at Million 
and Lafleehe, Sa.sk. May have moved to 
Detroit, U.S.A. Believed to have worked 
for Ford Motor Co, Brother wishes to 
contact regarding business matter. 

1C-44S 
FLEMtNG, George. Age about 25. Born 
at Musquodobolt, N.S. Has a brother 
Karl. Relieved to be Salvationist in 
Toronto. Cousin wishes to locate. 16-300 
FORSMAN, Mr. Niilo. Born Dec 12/1900 
in Luvia. Finland. Last known address 
Prince George, B.C. Required in con- 
nection with an estate in Finland. 16-241 
FOSTER, Minnie Irene (nee Ltuvitt) Ase 
41. Born near Pie ton, Ont. Height ;V4", 
blonde, stout build. May be known as 
Irene Cooper. Last heard of 9 years ago 
In Toronto. Relative wishes to locate. 

1G-433 
FRASER, Formerly YOUNG. Thelma. 
Ago about 60. Stenographer. Husband 
Albert Lewis Fraser. Came from Kitch- 
ener to Toronto in June, 1939. Last heard 
of In 1940 working for B.A. Oil Co., Tube 
Dept. Residence Lome Park, Ont. Re- 
quired In connection with estate. 10-432 
HAGELIN, Erling Reidar Baldanl. Born 
May 26/1904 in Oslo, Norway. Last iieard 
from 192S from Montreal. Sister wishes to 
locate. 1G-445 

HANSEN, Mr. Marius, (formerly Soren 
Marius Hansen Krogh) Born Jan 12/1897 
In Denmark. Construction worker. Has 
been employed by Northwest Construc- 
tion Co, Banff, Alberta. Came to Canada 
192S. Last heard from 4 years ago. 
Brother In Denmark inquiring. 16-341 

KALLIOKOSKI, Jouko August (Gus) 
Born May 13/1912 in Finland. 6' tall, 
weight about 200 lbs. Married to Mary 
Aeries Bennett. Has worked at Holllnger 
Mine, Timmlns, Ont. Last heard from in 
1950 when he lived at Keswick, Ont. 
Required in connection with father's 
estate. 16-272 

KYTONIEMI, Aleksander (Anttl) Born 
Aug 20/1S83 In Finland. AVorked in for- 
ests and mines. Last heard from about 10 
years ago from St. Catharines, Ont. 
Daughter anxious for news. 16-404 

LAFFERTY, Margaret Dempster. Born 
Fob 24/1930 In Scotland. Came to Canada 
Nov 1953. Stayed with her aunt Mrs. 
Thompson at 204 Springdale Blvd., To- 
ronto. Was waitress at Fort Frances, 
Ont. 1955. Her friend Margaret Scott, 
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Sunday, September 25th 

9:00 a.m. Knee-Drill — Queen Elizabeth Auditorium 
9.45 a.m. March of Witness 
10.45 a.m. Holiness Meeting — Queen Elizabeth Auditorium 
3.00 p.m. Citizen's Rally— Queen Elizabeth Auditorium 
7.30 p.m. Salvation Meeting — Queen Elizabeth Auditorium 

Monday, September 26th 

2.30 p.m. Women's Rally — Vancouver Temple 
8.00 p.m. Harbour Light and Wittnes Meeting — Vancouver 
Temple 



OFFICIAL GAZETTE 

APPOINTMENT — 

Sr.-Captain Thelma Stewart, Bermuda 
Division, Divisional Secretary and Youth 
Officer ,. 

RETIREMENT FROM ACTIVE SERVICE— 

Brigadier J. Nelson Kerr out of Petrolia, 
Ont., in 1915. Mrs. Brigadier Kerr (nee 
Lilian West) out of Yorkville, Toronto, in 
1910. Last appointment Territorial Head- 
quarters, Property Department. On August 
18, 1960. 



COATS 

CROYDON COATS AVAILABLE 
AT YOUR TRADE DEPARTMENT. 



Navy blue — first quality materi- 
al. They are well made and 
smart-looking, with uniform or 
civilian clothes. 

MAJOR AND MAJORETTE 

Zip-in lining 40% wool, 
60% rayon 

$37.50 

RAGLAN — Newmarket type 

Button-in lining 

$35.00 



NEW BOOK 

WE BELIEVE 

An affirmation of the cardinal 
doctrines held by The Salvation 
Army. 

The contributions on the eleven points of doctrine by different Sal- 
vation Army officers, which as Salvationists — 

WE BELIEVE — are given so we may be strengthened in our faith, 
and realize more than ever that our faith is based on Bible teaching! 

EVERY SALVATIONIST SHOULD HAVE A COPY 

Price 50c Postage and packing 10c 

ORDERS FOR SLEIGH BELLS FOR CHRISTMAS-CHEER KETTLES SHOULD BE PLACED NOW. 
ALL ORDERS SHOULD BE IN NOT LATER THAN SEPTEMBER 30TH. 

The Salvation Army Trade Hdqrs. 259 Victoria Street, Toronto 1 , Ont. 




Commissioner 



waitress, was with her at Fort Frances. 
Last heard from by Christmas card Dee 
1955 from Winnipeg, Man. Mother very 
anxious. 14-105 

LARSEN (BJELLAND) Anders, or 
descendants. Born Feb 13/1874. Norwe- 
gian. Has lived at Valparaiso, Sask. 
Last heard from Nov 1920 from Saska- 



toon. Grandson inquiring, 16-380 

SCHEK, Johannes, Bom 1888 In Gruntal/ 
Odessa. Came to Canada with his wife 
?.?/,! a 'n^Sywling) and 9 children In 
1909. Last heard from In 1928 from Sas- 
katchewan. Sister In TJ.S.S.R. wishes to 
locate. 16-440 

SKAAR, Mr. Olav. Barn Oct 12/1920. Sea- 



CONING EVENTS 

Commissioner and Mrs. W. Booth 

Camp "Glenhuron": Tue Sept 6 

Riverdale, Toronto: Thurs Sept 8 (Opening 

new citadel) ,■: 

Kingston: Sat Sept 10 (Stone laying for new 
citadel] 

Picton! Sun Sept 11 [morning) 
Port Hope: Sun Sept 1 1 (evening] 
"Halifax: Sept 15 (Stone laying for new 
divisional headquarters and citadel] 
*Mrs. Booth will not accompany. 

Mrs. Commissioner W. Booth 

Hespeler: Sept 1 6 

MRS. COLONEL A. CAMERON 

Yorkville, Toronto: Thurs Sept 1 5 
Lt.-Colonel F. Moullon: Toronto Training Col- 
lege Aug 23-Sept 5; Witlowdale Sept 1 1 
Brigadier A. Brown: Hamilton Citadel Sept 
10-11 

Brigadier M. Hannigan: Belleville Sept 12; 
Danforth Sept 25 

Brigadier S. McKinley: Toronto Harbour Light 
Sept 18 

Major K. Rawlins: Bermuda Sept 1-11; Mon- 
treal Citadel Sepl 24-25 

Colonel T. Mundy (R): Whitney Pier Sept 10- 
12; Halifax Citadel Sept 17-18 

Spiritual Specials 

Brigadier G. Wheeler; La Scie Sept 15-21; 
Ming's Bight, Sept 23-29 



man. Slight build, black hair. Norwegian. 
Last heard from June 1959 from Prince 
Rupert, B.C. Required in connection with 
important family affairs. 16-858 



THE WAR CRY 



Territorial Tersities 

Birth: To Captain and Mrs. M. 
Ryan, on August 4th, a son, Bram- 
well Ford. 

* * * 

A reunion of members of the "Fi- 
delity" Session, commissioned in 
1920, was held recently in Toronto. 

* * "i 

The Sunday morning holiness 
meeting at Mount Dennis Corps, To- 
ronto, will be broadcast over CJBC 
on October 16th. 

* * * 

Brigadier Mabel Crolly, Superin- 
tendent, Grace Hospital, Windsor, 
Ont., has been appointed as a dele- 
gate to the mixed session at the In- 
ternational College for Officers to be 
held October 13th to December 9th. 




CONTINUAL COMRADES 

THE marriage of Captain Ruth 
Murray and Lieutenant John 
Phelan was conducted at Mount 
Pleasant, Vancouver, by the Divi- 
sional Commander, Brigadier L. 
Pindred, assisted by Major J. Sloan. 

The bride was attended by her 
sisters, Joyce and Eva Murray. The 
best man was Lieutenant R. 
Trickett, and Lieutenant R. Moffatt 
was the standard bearer. Ushers 
were W. Nordholm and R. Murray. 
Music was provided by Songster J. 
Sanders, as organist, and Songster 
Leader R. Rowett who soloed twice. 

Major Sloan presided over the 
reception in the young people's hall 
and others who participated were 
Brigadier W. Hawkes, the bride's 
father, Mr. B. Murray, and Colonel 
F. Merrett (R) , as well as the bride 
and groom. 

The newly-wedded couple are 
stationed at Cranbrook, B.C. 



JOHN Nelson Kerr (known as 
"Nelson" to his friends) heard 
the call to devote his life to God's 
service as an officer in The Salva- 
tion Army in Petrolia, Ontario, and 
entered the Toronto Training Col- 
lege on Sherbourne Street in 1913. 

His first appointment was to 
Brampton, Ontario, then followed a 
long succession of corps appoint- 
ments, interspersed by social or 
subscribers' work. 

In 1919 the Captain took as his life 
partner Ensign Lillian West, who 
had entered the work from York- 
ville Corps, Toronto. Together they 
went from corps to corps — or from 
institution to institution — striving to 
spread the Gospel by action and by 
word of mouth, and many souls 
were saved as a result of their com- 
bined ministry. 

In 1939 the Brigadier was ap- 
pointed to war services, and gave 
service in Camp Borden, Val Cartier 
and Hamilton, Ont. After the war he 
took up duties in the property 
department, and remained in this 
appointment until his retirement. 

While the Kerrs were stationed at 
Fenelon Falls, Ont., the Brigadier 
formed the first band, which has 
functioned ever since. Some of the 
original members still play, while, 
in some cases children or grand- 



pAITH, pANCIES and pRIENDSHIP 

At Saskatchewan Home League Camp 



UNDER sunny skies, the home 
league and auxiliaries of the 
Saskatchewan Division enjoyed a 
time of fellowship and spiritual up- 
lift at Beaver Creek Camp. The 
presence of God was felt through- 
out the entire period as the women 
participated in the various phases of 
the programme. 

With the Divisional Home League 
Secretary, Mrs. Brigadier D. Sharp, 
in charge and Mrs. Lt-Colonel F. 
Merrett (R) and Mrs. Brigadier D. 
Mcllvenny as guests, the period was 
declared one of the best yet. Fol- 
lowing a welcome supper, a meeting 
was held at which the guests and 
delegates were introduced and a 
film, "The Happy Heart", was 
shown. 

The three days were divided into 
six interesting and helpful periods. 
In the early morning get-together, 
called "Faith", morning devotions 
were conducted by Mrs. Captain I. 
McNeilly, Mrs. Major E. Jarrett, and 
Mrs. Brigadier D. Mcllvenny. The 
Bible study was conducted by Mrs. 
Lt.-Colonel Merrett. "Fads" was en- 
joyed by all during the "coffee 
break". The women exchanged fads, 
old and new, practised by them or 
their friends. 

"Facts" consisted of information 
concerning the home league when 
the divisional secretary explained 
"The Home League Handbook". Mrs. 
Major W. Pamplin, who has been 
successful with home league auxil- 
iaries, gave valuable information on 
how to interest the young women. 
Several delegates presented a play, 
"The Wrong Way League and the 
Right Way League". 

"Feast" was the time for din- 
ner, rest and swimming. "Fancies" 
conducted by Mrs. Lt.-Colonel Mer- 
rett and Mrs. Captain L. Townsend, 
was a time set aside for handcrafts. 
The making of poodle dogs and 
candle holders was enjoyed by all, 
as was also a demonstration of 
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pretty Christmas decorations. 

The evening session came under 
the caption of "Friendship", when 
Mrs. Brigadier Mcllvenny, a re- 
turned missionary from China, India 
and Pakistan, told of her experi- 
ences in these countries. The listen- 
ers' hearts were deeply moved as 
she related many experiences which 
included time spent in internment 
camps. Moving pictures of the 
Army's work in the three countries 
mentioned were shown. The leag- 
uers present contributed to a special 
missionary offering. 

The sale of work on fun night and 
the presentation of prizes took place 
during the second evening. Each 
member attended in costume. 

Mrs. G. Polsom, of Regina, dressed 
as "Mrs. Beaver Creek", won the 
prize for the best costume, this being 
made entirely of weeds, grasses and 
flowers found around the grounds. 
Contests in fancy-work, candy-mak- 
ing, individual corsages, etc., were 
entered into whole-heartedly. Win- 
ning leagues were Prince Albert and 
Melfort. Individuals who won prizes 
were Mrs. F. Arthur, Tisdale; Mrs. 
F. Deering, Weyburn; Mrs. T. Smith, 
Weybum; Mrs. E. Humble, Regina; 
and Mrs. F. Parkinson, Nipawin. 

The closing evening was a time of 
fellowship with the Lord. Sentence 
prayers were offered by many who 
seldom pray in public. Personal 
testimonies of God's goodness were 
given by Mrs. Brigadier Sharp and 
Mrs. F. Parkinson. A vocal duet, 
"Near to the Heart of God", sung 
by Mrs. Captain McNeilly and Mrs. 
Captain G. Mclnnes was inspiring. 
Following the showing of the film, 
"Ruth the Faithful One", two wo- 
men re-dedicated their lives to the 
Lord, and another raised her hand 
for prayer. 

The finale to the camp was a 
weiner roast by the creek, with good 
singing and fun enjoyed by all 
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children of the first bandsmvn are 
today's musicians. While in the same 
town, Mrs. Kerr, who had served 
as a nurse before her marriage in 
Army hospitals in Winnipeg, Otta- 
wa, Toronto and Hamilton, visited a 
family where there was sickness. 
When the doctor discovered the 
sickness was small-pox, Mrs. Kerr 
was quarantined with the familv 
and was able to be of great service 
to them during her enforced resi- 
dence. 

In all her apppointments. she was 
able to put her skill as a nurse to 
good use. 

The Property Secretary, Lt.- 
Colonel C. Hiltz, in whose "depart- 
ment the Brigadier worked on 
retirement, writes: "My knowledge 
of these officers goes back over a 
period of thirty years, when they 
were field officers and in the public 
relations department. Over all the 
years of their officer-ship, they have 
been kindly in their personal deal- 
ings, and are highly respected be- 
cause of their Christian character 
and their devotion to the cause of 
Christ. 

"While Mrs. Kerr's efforts have 
been handicapped by frequent 
periods of ill-health, she has been 
zealous in her service. Their official 
duties have always been faithfully 
discharged. 

"Salvationists and friends will wish 
for them many years of honourable 
retirement, made rich by beautiful 
memories and a continuing realiza- 
tion of the presence and peace of 
God." 

Major Marjorie Kerr, who is 
stationed at the Western Ontario 
divisional office, is a daughter. 




PREMIER LESLIE FROST is shown with Com- 
missioner W. Booth after the citizens' rally 
in Fenelon Falls, Onl., over which lh« 
premier presided. 



MODERN WONDER 

THE wonders of modern surgery 
have been demonstrated In the 
case of Frank McNabb, a twenty- 
one-year-old adherent of the Sud- 
bury, Ont., Corps who had a car 
accident which injured his heart. In 
Toronto's Western Hospital's eardi- 
vascular department he underwent 
a series of inner heart operations. 
The hole in his heart has been closed 
and he seems on the way to recov- 
ery. Eighteen surgeons, nurses, 
technicians and others in the team 
worked on the final operation. 



WANTED, Salvationist couple »3 care- 
takers of combined divisional headquar- 
ters and corps building. Living quarters 
on premises. Send applications and refer- 
ences to Major F. Carlson, 110 New Main 
Street, Yonkcrs, New York. 



LED OUTSTANDING TROPHY TO GOD 

Major G. Bellamy (P) Promoted To Glory 



THE man who led the late Sr.- 
Captain Tom Crocker to Christ, 
Major George Bellamy, was called 
to receive his eternal reward on 
August 2nd from hospital in Lind- 
say, Ont. The Major, who was pen- 
sioned, lived in Cannington and had 
been in failing health due to a heart 
condition. 

Born in Prince Albert, Sask., 
George Bellamy became a Salva- 
tionist in western Canada and was 
commissioned from the Winnipeg 
Training College in 1924, being a 
member of the "Fidelity" Session. 
His first appointment was as assist- 
ant at Macleod, Alta. 

After marriage to Lieutenant 
Gladys Weeks, service in other 
Canadian corps followed, then the 
couple transferred to the Central 
Territory of the United States. God 
honoured the labours of the then 
Adjutant and Mrs. Bellamy in a 
special way when they were 
appointed to open the Bowery 
Corps in Detroit, Mich. It was dur- 
ing their ministry here that the out- 
standing trophy, Tom Crocker, was 
converted. 

The funeral service was con- 
ducted by Brigadier M. Flannigan. 
Lt.-Colonel S. Gennery read from 
the Scriptures and spoke, Mrs, Gen- 
nery soloed, the Commanding Offi- 
cer, Captain B. Stevens partici- 
pated and Mrs. Stevens paid a trib- 
ute. Lt.-Commissioner F. Ham (R) 
prayed at the committal. Colonel R. 
Watt and Brigadier S. McKinley, 
members of the "Fidelity" Session, 
were pallbearers. A number of the 
executives of the firm where the 



Major had been employed were also 
present. 

Surviving are Mrs. Bellamy, two 
daughters, and a son. Among other 
relatives at the service was a sister, 
Miss I. Bellamy, of New York 



(Photo will appear 
issue. H<1) 
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The First Two-Year Session 

of Cadets 
"SOLDIERS of CHRIST" 

will be presented and dedicated 
in the 

Bramwell Booth Temple 

on Saturday, September 17th 

at 7:45 P.M. 

Commissioner and 
Mrs. W. Booth presiding 

Argyle [Hamilton] Band and Songster 

Brigade 

will bring a musical salute 



Sunday, September 18th 

Three great 

welcome meetings 

to be conducted in the 

Dovercourt Citadel 

10:45 A.M., 3;00 P.M., 7;O0 P.M. 

The new session's musical groups 

will participate 

Commissioner and Mrs. Booth 

will preside 
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Are You At Home With Your Instrument? 

By BRIGADIER FRANK LONGINO, Atlanta, Georgia 



THE subject of home practice is 
one that cannot be too frequently 
emphasized. 

There are two main points of view 
from which to consider this ques- 
tion: 

(1) That of the bandmaster, and 

(2) That of the bandsman. 
The duty of the bandmaster is pri- 

N^j niarily a "collective" one; that is to 
«say, his efforts lie more with the 
jk band as a whole than with the in- 
dividuals comprising it. 
_, Unfortunately, in actual practice, 
J much of the leader's time has to be 



rudimentary principles of his instru- 
ment. 

Such a person is not only annoy- 
ing to the bandmaster, but he oc- 
casions a waste of valuable time, or 
necessitates the employment of such 
time in a wrong, and really un- 
necessary manner. From a band- 
master's point of view, therefore, 
home practice is essential, in order 
that he may be allowed to utilize 
the whole of the practice in such a 
way that each man may benefit in- 
dividually and thus the band be im- 
proved as a whole. 

From the bandmaster's point of 
view home practice is the "open 



■= given to the slower member who is sesame » t0 success, because the more 



■= unable to play his part, either on 
I account of its strangeness to him, or 
M because he has not mastered the 



"PAPA" HAYDN'S SECRET 



By 
BESSIE A. OLSON 



THE toy counter was the most 
popular place at the fair. Drums 
boomed, trumpets tooted, bells rang. 
Hungarian children of all ages and 
sizes scurried around trying out the 
instruments. 

"What a din! What a din!" cried 
a woman holding her hands to her 
ears. 

One grownup, though, did not 
seem to mind. Tiny, dark-faced, no 
longer young, wearing a powdered 
wig, lace cuffs and buckled shoes, 
he darted eagerly among the chil- 
dren. 

"I'll take a trumpet," he said, "a 
whistle, some bells, a violin . . ." 
When he had seventeen different 
kinds of instruments he hurried 
away. 

"Did you see the great Franz Jo- 
seph Haydn buying all those instru- 
ments?" exclaimed a man to his 
companion. 

"Yes, what can he want with so 
many toys? He has no children." 

"Perhaps 'Papa' Haydn will give 
them to some poor children." 

But though he loved children 
"Papa" Haydn, as he was lovingly 
called, had no intention of giving 
away his toys. During the next few 
days strange sounds came from his 
room as he played each one over 
and over. Then one day the man, 
who is still known as the "Father 
of Symphonies," presented a new 
composition. Listeners were sur- 



prised and delighted to hear the 
sound of all the toys Haydn had 
bought at the fair. The music was 
full of the same light, happy spirit 
of the old music master. 

Friends of Franz Joseph Haydn, 
the famous Austrian composer, who 
lived from 1732 to 1809, often won- 
dered about his happy disposition. 
Nothing seemed to upset his joyous 
spirit. 

"What is his secret?" they asked. 
To be sure, Haydn did not know as 
many years of hardship as most mu- 
sicians. Before he was thirty he be- 
came court musician to the Hungar- 
ian Prince Esterhazy. Throughout 
his life his work was praised, other 
musicians thought well of him, kings 
honoured him and people loved him. 
But surely that was not enough to 
keep him happy all the time! How 
could he always say, "Laus Deo!" 
("Praise be to God!") 

Even as a child, Joseph Haydn 
was lighthearted. He loved the beau- 



conversant a man is with his instru- 
ment, the better, naturally, will be 
his playing. Then, too, the more "at 
home" a bandsman is with his the- 
ory, the easier will his reading be- 
come, and as a consequence his ren- 
dition will be more artistic. 

Results of No Practice 

The man who habitually leaves 
his instrument in the bandroom is 
the man who invariably falls over 
any little runs or unusual passages 
he may encounter. He, too, is fre- 
quently the cause of bad intonation; 
his tone is husky, and his lips weak; 
all "thorns in the side" of a pro- 
gressive band. 

Certainly the circumstances of 
some bandsmen are such that it is, 
perhaps, inconvenient for them to 
make such noise at home. Necessity, 
however, is the mother of invention, 
and when a man is enthusiastic 
enough to want to practise, and 
sensible enough to know that he 
needs it, then he can find a way. 
The novel method of one determined 
bandsman was to sit down with the 
music and hum the part, at the same 
time fingering the notes on the table, 
thus becoming acquainted with the 
part. 

(Continued in column 4) 
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(Continued from column 3) 
A similar method can be put to 
use while walking along the road. 
It will not help the lip, yet it will 
develop speed and accuracy of fing- 
ering, which is in itself a good step 
along the way to success, and it is 
one way, at least, whereby the ques- 
tion of home practice can be partial- 
ly overcome. 

The use of the mute, however, is 
the probable solution where noise 
is the obstacle. However, this sub- 
ject is one of vital importance, and 
every conscientious bandsman 
should avail himself of what oppor- 
tunities he has in this direction, and 
do his part towards the progress of 
the band as a whole. 

There is no royal road to success. 
Those who would reach the heights 
must first be content to travel along 
the road of systematic study and 
serious practice. 

— The Young Soldier, Atlanta 



A SONG WAS BORN 

Compiled by Adjutant F. Barker (P) 

O MAN OF GALILEE 

No. 592 in The Salvation Army Song Book 

THE writer of these words, Commis- 
sioner Robert Hoggard, was at one 
time Territorial Commander for the 
Canada West Territory. He had also 
given service In Korea, South Africa and 
New Zealand. 

He was always a man of action, and 
hi* career was marked by a dogged pur- 
suit of duty, and yet In hts nature there 
was a mystical vein which made him a 
writer of Army songs. 

The author, at the time of writing 
these words, was preparing to receive 
General Bramwell Booth, who had ar- 
ranged to conduct congress meetings. He 
was suddenly stricken with an Illness 
and removed to hospital. His disappoint, 
ment was intense, and weighed heavily 
upon him. Out of the darkness of those 
days came the lines, 

"Saviour of light, I look Just now to 
Thee." 

One can easily believe that the words 
of the refrain were a real heart cry, 

"O Man of Galilee, stay with me and 
strengthen me, 

Walk Thou through life with me, O 
Man of Galilee." 

Colonel E. Joy, the song. writer, who 
was stationed In Winnipeg at the time, 
was called to the Commissioner's bed- 
side to collaborate with him over the 
song. He wrote the lovely tune to which 
it Is sung. 
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tiful music his father and mother 
made every Sunday afternoon in a 
little concert in their home. Though 
he was too small to play an instru- 
ment — he was only five — he gaily 
waved two sticks in perfect time 
to the music. 

One Sunday a cousin, a conductor 
of music, was there. "See that 
child!" he exclaimed. "You must let 
me train him to be a musician!" So 
the boy went home with his cousin. 

Three years later a choirmaster 
heard his clear, soprano voice. "Let 
me put him in a choir," he begged. 
Only eight years old, Franz Joseph 
Haydn became a member of a large 
choir in Vienna. 

When he was thirteen, he wrote 
his first music— a religious number. 
The choirmaster, however, made fun 
of it. 

"You should learn something about 
music before you try to write it," 
he scoffed. 

"Very well," said the boy cheer- 
fully. He saved enough money to buy 
two books on music. He studied and 
studied. And then, when he was 
seventeen, his life in the choir 
ended. His voice had changed! The 
choirmaster turned him out. 

What shall 1 do? thought the boy 
as he wandered around the cold 
streets. Then he thought of a barber 
who was interested in music. The 
barber was also poor but he al- 
lowed Joseph to live in his garret. 
There for several years the composer 



studied and practised on an old 
harpsichord. 

Finally the time came when people 
heard and liked his light, happy 
music that seemed to sing its way 
into their hearts. Prince Esterhazy 
made him court musician. It was 
Haydn's duty to have a piece of 
music ready to lay at the prince's 
table at breakfast every morning! 

Haydn was court musician for 
many years. During that time he 
wrote a great number of beautiful 
compositions. Then he bought a 
home in Austria, where he continued 
to write music for the rest of his life. 
He composed nearly a thousand 
numbers in all— operas, symphonies, 
oratorios, duets, quartettes and 
others. 

He always seemed happiest, 
though, when writing the great 
music of the church. Then his heart 
overflowed in thanksgiving. And 
that was the secret of his happiness 
—a simple trust in God and a heart 
full of praise. 

When he was sixty-three years 
old, he wrote his greatest music, 
the oratorio, "Creation." It is the 
first chapter of the Bible set to 
music and is full of praises and 
hallelujahs. He said he wrote it to 
say "thank you" to God for all His 
many blessings to him. 

At the end of all his manuscripts 
Franz Joseph Haydn always signed 
his name and below it, in gratitude, 
"Laus Deo." — Crossroads. 



ALL ONE IN CHRIST 

Tune: "Sandon" Tune Book #453 

r E meet together in Thy holy name — 

All one in Christ; 
From Thee a soul-renewlng touch we 

claim; 
All one in Christ. 
With daring faith, we wait on Thee this 

hour, 
Baptize our souls with energizing power. 

With one accord and in one place we 
meet — 
All one in Christ; 
Just now the tale of Pentecost repeat — 

All one in Christ. 
And as the Are from Heaven touched 

them all 
O, Holy Spirit, on Thy people falll 

In gathering darknesss, Lord, we look to 
Thee— 
All one in Christl 
Assured that Thou hast heard our 
earnest plea — 
All one in Christ! 
More mighty wonders, Lord, our needs 

require; 
Surround Thy people with a wall of fire. 

Thy touch would sweep our doubts and 

fears away — 
All one in Christ; 
Sending us forth to tread the narrow 

way — 
All one In Christ. 
To preach the flaming truth without a 

fear, 
And spread the news to wand'rers far 

and near. — H.P.W. 
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NEWFOUNDLAND'S FIRST MUSIC CAMP 

Opened By Minister For Municipal Affairs 



W^ORTHERN Arm, Northern 
1™ Arm, place of beauty, place of 
charm." So runs the first line of the 
camp chorus sung with vigour at the 
1960 Newfoundland Music Camp 
How true it is! Those who have seen 
the newly-acquired estate, situated 
near Botwood in Central Newfound- 
land, will agree with the sentiment. 
Twenty-eight acres, running down 
to a delightful sea arm, made ideal 
surroundings for the province's first 
music camp. In previous years insti- 
tutes were held because of lack of 
facilities for a camp. 

Thanks to the energetic Divisional 
Officer and Mrs. Brigadier C, Hick- 
man, who worked like Trojans to 
make the site suitable, eighty-two 
boys, representative of the whole 
province, were accommodated. The 
provincial youth secretary, sup- 
ported by Mrs. Captain W. Davies, 
undertook the responsibility of 
organizing the camp. 

Capable Instructors 

The Provincial Commander, Colo- 
nel E. Fewster, was assisted on the 
musical side by a staff of instruc- 
tors: Bandmaster J. Crocker and 
Young People's Band Leader W. 
Osmond, of St. John's Citadel; Band- 
master F. Oakley, of Grand Bank; 
Bandmaster M. Rideout, of Bell 
Island; Bandmaster M. Braye, of 
Windsor; Bandsman D. Knight, of 
Grand Falls. The recreational side 
was taken care of by Bandsman R. 
Sceviour, of Gander. The boys also 
took the prescribed Bible course for 
such camps, and Mrs. Colonel 
Fewster, Mrs. Captain Davies, Briga- 
dier Hickman and Miss M. Fewster, 
who was also the camp nurse, were 
the teachers. Catering was attended 
to by Mrs. Captain Davies, Mrs. 
Brigadier Hickman, Mrs. Captain A. 
Haggett, and Mrs. Fry, of Gander. 

When the camp got under way, 
one could see groups of ardent stu- 
dents all over the grounds. The 
weather was delightful and all 
classes and practices were held out- 
of-doors. Some of the boys had not 
played in a band before, owing to 
the fact that they came from 
isolated communities, so the thrill of 



doing so was something never to be 
forgotten. 

Each evening a festival was held 
at Northern Arm, and comrades 
from surrounding corps drove in to 
listen to the programme and to 
appraise the advance f the students. 
Each festival concluded with a 
brief Scripture message given by 
the divisional officer and the singing 
of the vesper, "Now the day is 
over." 

The swimming pool, just finished, 
provided some real fun. For the 
more experienced swimmers, there 
was the nearby river. Organized 
sports were climaxed, on Saturday 
afternoon, in a gala parade to the 
ball field, headed by the faculty 
band and a decorated car carrying 
the queen of the parade and her 
attendants, and also other important 
people. 

The private spiritual meeting was 
held in a beautiful little church, 
specially loaned for the occasion, 
situated about a mile from the camp. 
The boys, headed by the faculty 
band, marched to the church. Many 
of them testified, and it was a mov- 
ing sight to witness a number giving 
themselves afresh to Christ. 

Sunday afternoon was the official 
opening of the camp. The Hon. B. J. 
Abbott, Minister for Municipal Af- 
fairs, with Mrs. Abbott, cut the tape 
and wished the venture well. After 
this short ceremony, the platform 
party took its place by the flag pole 
in the centre of the lawn, where the 
five camp bands were arranged. The 
grounds were thronged with people, 
which in itself was an indication of 
the interest already created in this 
new expression of Salvation Army 
warfare. 

The provincial commander pre- 
sided and outlined the hopes for the 
camp. With the assistance of the 
provincial young people's secretary 
Mrs. Abbott presented the awards to 
the winning students and congratu- 
lated all. Dave Osmond of St. John's 
Citadel was the honour student. Mr. 
Abbott, who addressed the gather- 
ing, was so taken by the proceedings 
that he donated an award to be 
known as the B. J. Abbott Award. 



IN THE LAND OF FADELESS DAY 



Mrs. Mary Ann 
Bishop, Bay Rob- 
erts, Nfld., was 
the oldest soldier 
of the corps, hav- 
ing been enrol- 
led as a senior 
soldier for sixty- 
eight years. She 
was a devoted 
Salvationist and 
never missed an 
o p p o r tunity of 




BROTHER JOHN 
FRASER, of Edmonton, 
Mia., whose promotion 
to Glory was recorded 
in a recent Issue of 
THE WAR CRY. 




Retired Bandsman John Wilson, 

London Citadel Corps, was promoted 
to Glory after a short illness, having 
attended the meetings up to the Sun- 
day prior to his passing. He was of 
a pleasant disposition and a real 
friend to many of the people he 
came in contact with as the repre- 
sentative of a large firm in the rural 
area surrounding London. Many at- 
tended the funeral service to show 
their respect for a Christian man 
who was strong in faith and who 
was always ready to listen sympa- 
thetically to their troubles. 

Brother Wilson became a Salva- 
tionist in Dundee, Scotland, receiv- 
ing his commission as a bandsman 
there more than fifty years ago. He 
emigrated to Vancouver, B.C., and 
played in the Citadel Band for sev- 
eral years. Transferring to Windsor, 
Ont, he became treasurer of the 
Citadel Corps there. For the last 
eleven years he had soldiered at 
London Citadel. He is survived by 
his wife, a daughter and a son. 

The funeral service was conducted 
by the Commanding Officer, Major 
S. Mattison, assisted by Brigadier B. 
Dumerton. Songster Leader E. Judge 
soloed. 
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witnessing for her Lord. 

Although confined to bed for the 
past few years her faith never wav- 
ered, but grew stronger as her body 
grew weaker. Her cheery disposi- 
tion blessed all with whom she came 
in contact. She was a life-time mem- 
ber of the home league and the 
members sang at her funeral. 

In the memorial service a large 
number of soldiers paid tribute to 
Mrs. Bishop's life. Both the funeral 
and memorial services were con- 
ducted by the Commanding Officer, 

Captain R. Hobbs. 

* * * 

Sister Elizabeth L. Pickering, Sas- 
katoon Citadel Corps, was called to 
her Heavenly Home after thirty-four 
years as a soldier of the corps. She 
commenced the league of mercy 
work in Saskatoon and worked 
faithfully with the league until ill- 
health intervened. Her bright and 
sincere testimony blessed many. 

The funeral service was conducted 
by Captain A. Millar, and Mrs. Ma- 
jor J. Fayter soloed. 

Thou, my everlasting portion, 
More than friend or life to me, 

All along my pilgrim journey, 
Saviour, let me walk with Thee. 
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ABOVE: The in- 
terior of the new 
citadel at North 
B u r n a b y , 
B.C., during the 
opening. RIGHT: 
The Staff Secre- 
tory, Lt.-Coionel 
R. Gage, ad- 
dresses th« crowd 
outdoors. At ex- 
treme right is the 
Commanding Of- 
ficer, Major D. 
Church. At the 
(eft are Mrs. 
Church, Mrs. 
B r I a a d i er W. 
H a w k e s, Mrs. 
Gage, and the 
architect, Mr. H, 
CuHerne. 

A REPRESENTA- 
T I V E of the 
Canadian Army 
is seen present- 
ins ° cheque for 
$1,000 to the 
Quebec Red 
Shield campaign 
chairman, Mr. J. 
E. Swift. Othert 
in the photo* 
graph are Mr. M, 
E. Tansey, campaign director! 
Brown, (oritur men's social 
inlendent. 



and Ma[or J. 
service super- 



WHAT HARM IN JUST ONE DRINK? 

( Continued from page 11) 
apparently the greatest cause for 
alcoholism. 

Again, there is surely in this won- 
derful world, with all of its inter- 
esting and variable aspects, a better 
way of securing rest from work and 
responsibility and a temporary 
refuge from care than there is in a 
bottle of whiskey. A man or woman 
who frequently longs for escape 
needs to sit down with a trusted 
pastor or doctor to find out what is 
wrong with his life and do some- 
thing about correcting it. 

Perhaps you can understand now 
why your mother and I do not drink. 
In addition to these reasons, there 
is one more of great importance, one 
which you may not understand now 
so well as later — the matter of 
Christian example. Even if I knew 
(and I don't) that no harm would 
come to me or my family if I drank 
moderately, still I would not drink. 
I know that there are those who by 
such example might be influenced 
to drink and that some would be- 
come gradually more and more 
deeply involved, ultimately to be 
greatly hurt. 

We cannot stop ihe world from 
drinking, but we can stand on the 
right side and exert whatever influ- 
ence we have on the individuals 
who know us. This is our answer to 
the question, "What harm is tnere 
in a single drink?" just as it is our 
answer to a little cheating, a little 
gambling, a little compromise with 
what is right. Men and women of 
character need to stand up and be 
counted on every important issue, 
and alcoholic indulgence has become 
one of the most significant issues in 
our world. 

We hope you will think carefully 
about these considerations and will 
decide not to drink. — Baptist .Stan- 
dard. 




RECEIVING a citation for his half century's 
faithful service in the Winnipeg Citadel 
Corps is Envoy J. Webster, (as reported in 
a previous issue). The Divisional Commander, 
Lt. -Colonel A. Maulton, It presenting the 
certificate. 



Gainful are the losses that bring 
us nearer to God. 



Brigadier and Mrs. W. Jolly (R) 
led helpful meetings on a recent 
Sunday at Toronto Temple Corps 
(Major and Mrs. G. Oystryk), giv- 
ing earnest Bible messages. Lieuten- 
ant A, Wilson led a testimony period. 
A visitor from Devonshire, Eng., 
spoke, as well as a man who had 
been helped by the men's social ser- 



Sunday meetings at Lachine, Que. 
(Lieutenant and Mrs. L. Spragg) 
were conducted by Lieutenant A. 
Spence, of Neepawa, Man. Goodly 
attendances were recorded and the 
visitor's messages were used of God 

to bring blessing and conviction. 

* * * 

A memorial service for the late 
Colonel B. Coles (R) was held at 
Greenwood Corps, Toronto (Captain 
and Mrs. R. Coles, Pro.-Lieut. R. 
Hetherington) on Sunday morning. 
In the evening service, as well, 
tributes were paid to his father's 
memory by the Captain. Baskets of 
flowers from the corps and the home 
league were evidences of the com- 
rades' sympathy in the commanding 
officer's loss and evidences of 
esteem. 
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THE forthcoming opening cere- 
mony of a contemporary style 
Salvation Army citadel at Newcastle 
Byker, replacing the corrugated iron 
hut into which a bus had crashed, 
received considerable publicity. Even 
Billy the Boxer, who had no more 
than a passing acquaintance with the 
Army, had heard of it. "Just the 
chance for an escapade," he thought. 
"I've always wanted to have a blow 
on a cornet. I'll nip in and pinch 
one." 

Inside the beautiful new hall, 
after the opening ceremony, he an- 
nounced to the Captain: "I'm waiting 
to be saved." 

"Do you want some help?" she in- 
quired, for it was obvious he had had 
more drink than was good for him. 

Whilst a converted alcoholic 
(George Monkman, whose story has 
already been told in this series) was 
giving Billy some spiritual guidance, 
which the young man did not take 
very seriously, a newspaper reporter 
encroached upon their conversation 
and "scooped" Billy's "gettting saved 
lark" for a newspaper. 

After leaving the hall, Billy 
pawned his best suit and, having 
spent the money on more beer, he 
broke into a shop — even though he 
had no desire to take anything. He 
then went home in such a violent 
state that he smashed up the furni- 
ture. His mother called in the police. 

Whilst the newspaper was going to 
press with the story of Billy seeking 
conversion, the thirty-year-old found 



Traeedy almost came to Newcastle Byker Corps, when a bus smashed 
throuTh^mS of the hall. Compelled by this sudden JJjJ-J^ 
gather in a smaller building, their Commanding Officer, S''"^™™™"™ 
Dunn, suggested to her comrades that they conduct an extra open-air 
meeting every Saturday afternoon when there would be a crowd of shop- 
pers in the main thoroughfare. 

It was while one of these meetings was in progress that a man stag- 
gered out of a public-house into the group of Salvationists. That was the 
beginning of the awakening! 

BOXER BILLY WI\>S LAST ROUND 



himself in familiar surroundings— in 
a cell. 

At the age of eleven Bill had been 
committed to a reform school. Sent 
there originally for three years, he 
was twenty-one by the time he could 
be permitted to take his leave. In his 
forces' experienced which followed, 
Billy — five feet tall— discovered an 
innate skill for boxing and became a 
featherweight of some promise. He 
became a lance-corporal for seven 
hours, but lost the stripe for using 
his fist outside the boxing ring! 

Upon demobilization, he found em- 
ployment in a shipyard and, apart 
from an occasional boxing match, he 
had not much else to occupy his 
leisure, so he spent a good deal of 
time at a club drinking. 

This night spent in the police 
station made him come to his senses. 
He began to think of what he had 
seen and heard in the Army hall and 
made up his mind to seek out the 
Salvationists again. 

The next morning being Sunday, 
Billy was waiting on the street cor- 
ner near the hall for the Salvationist 
who had given him spiritual coun- 
sel on the previous day. He asked to 
be taken into the meeting. At its 
conclusion, and in response to an 
appeal from the visiting officer for 
those who wished to get right with 
God to kneel at the mercy-seat, Billy 



made his way forward to claim for- 
giveness. He promised, by God's 
grace, to do better in the future. 

Anxious to help the young convert 
as much as she could, the Captain 
accompanied him to court the next 
day when he answered the charges 
of his Saturday night escapade. 

As the Captain and Publications 
Sergeant Percy Waters entered the 
police station, a detective called the 
officer aside. 

"Captain, why have you come?" 
he asked. 

When she told him, his incredulous 
cry of, "What?" reverberated 
throughout the building. 

"Have nothing to do with Billy," 



DID YOU KNOW? 



WHO DESIGNED THE ARMY'S CREST? 




TVUEMBERS of the public and especially 



1U 



Army friends who have noticed the neat 



design that appears on the Army's official 
forms and stationery, literature, officers' uni- 
form and sometimes an enlarged replica in 
or outside the hall, have wondered how 
this, the Army Crest, came into being. Even 
many Salvationists do not know who de- 
signed it. 

The idea of a crest or emblem, of course, 
came from early times when the device was 
looked upon as a kind of seal of authen- 
ticity. Many a household had its own crest and armies often fought 
under an emblem. 

It was in 1878, when the Christian Mission became officially 
known as The Salvation Army, that Captain William Ebdon submitted 
the design of a crest to headquarters. The "S" stood for salvation, 
the cross represented the Cross of Christ and the shots the truths 
of the Gospel. The encircling sun was the Sun of Righteousness and 
also represented the fire and light of the Holy Spirit. 

The same crest is used today, with the crown added; "the crown 
of glory that God will give to all His soldiers who are faithful unto 
the end". By March, 1879, the crest was being used on all official note- 
paper, and later on caps and collar badges. 



CORRECTION: In a retent "Did you know?" panel, the description of Commissioner Thomas 
Henry Howard as the first Army Commissioner should have read "one of the first." Ed 
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He went home and smashed up the furniture. 

he advised, "In The Salvation Army 
you are good people— keep off!" 

"God has forgiven him and made 
a new man of him. I've come to tell 
the court that," the Captain retorted. 
, He can't keep off drink, that's his 
trouble. Has he any money 7 " in- 
quired the detective. 

||No." 

"Then that's why he's not drinking 
now. 

The detective fetched a colleague, 
who added, when he heard of Billy's 
latest frolics: "This is the last straw 

tt!e e b S e °tte n r e " ' g ° eS d ° Wn f ° r life ' 
Billy was fined and given seven 
days m which to pay when he 
answered the charge of being drunk 
and disorderly. On the chlrge of 
'ust P o-dy eaking ' he was remandld in 

JJ°^T'} l^ him an y ni°re," 
said the detective to the Captain. 

to ^ d W 6 " 1 in ? s ' both t0 will and 
to do of His good pleasure' vet He 
commands us to work out ou ™ 
»^ fear and tremWtaStt 
is God that sanct fies us- vet ft k 

SsHWoSd^ we .are^sancti! 
iieu. u is uod that purifies us- vp+ 

Purified iWr^J" hea ^' are 
f™'^: 1 ' ls God that fills us with 
|oy and peace; yet that is «i n belfev- 



"He's going to the cells this time," 
"We'll be waiting when he comes 
out," she affirmed, taking her leave. 
Later that day, two police officers 
called at the Captain's quarters and 
offered to let the Captain have Billy 
on bail of ten pounds. Ten pounds— 
for a man whom she had seen for 
the first time just forty-eight hours 
previously and to whom the police 
gave a bad character! But the Cap- 
tain's faith in God was stronger than 
her misgivings about the weaknesses 
of human nature. She accompanied 
the policemen to the station to stand 
surety for Billy. 

Coatless on this particular Novem- 
ber day — , homeless — for in spite of 
the Captain's earnest pleadings, his 
mother refused to have him home- 
Billy offered his bus fare to the Cap- 
tain — three-pence halfpenny, the 
sum total of his financial assets. 

Reporter on the Job! 

A newspaper reporter was at 
Billy's home when the Captain and 
her charge arrived. They were re- 
fused entrance, but the pressman had 
sufficient facts for a story by the 
time they left minutes later. When 
they reached the quarters, Billy 
looked up from the hot meal which 
had been prepared by a Salvationist. 
"Why are you so good to me? I've 
never had anyone so kind before," 
Billy inquired. 

In the days which followed, the 
Captain and George Monkman took 
it in turn shepherding the new en- 
trant into the fold of God. In the 
evenings after the meeting, George 
would see Billy on a bus back to a 
men's hostel and then phone to make 
certain of his safe arrival. During 
the daytime, the Captain would meet 
him when he was free from work, 
to see that he was not yielding to 
the temptation to drink. 

On the day that Billy was to re- 
turn to work, the Captain found that 
he had not turned up. Inquiries at 
the hostel revealed that he had set 
off for his place of employment. At 
once the shipyard foreman told the 
Captain that, knowing Billy's char- 
acter, he was sure he would be in a 
public-house, especially as a kind 
Salvationist had given him a pound 
note. He also added that, if Billy did 
not turn up on Wednesday, he would 
be out of a job. 

A False Headline 

But Billy did turn up at work on 
the Wednesday. In fact, he had gone 
to the officer's quarters on the Tues- 
day when the Captain had been look- 
ing for him, and had explained to a 
Salvationist there that he was afraia 
to go to work because of what had 
been printed about him in the ni°™" 
ing paper. The headline was: 'CAP- 
TAIN MARION FOUGHT FOB 
BOXER — BUT LOST LAS1 
ROUND!" 

The next dinner-hour found Billy 
looking for the Captain to tell her 
that he was all right. An old friend, 
a barrow-boy, had offered him a 
drink but Billy had refused. It was 
a difficult but triumphant week f> T 
Billy and with a happy ending, i°r 
George and Mary Monkman ofereQ 
to take him into their home and iook- 
after him. 

When Billy received his pay- 
packet, he paid his fine, sent ™° n % 
to his mother, retrieved his best sun 
from the pawn shop, and paid nis 
debts. . ,.„ 

With fourteen shillings in n» 
pocket, he exclaimed, "I've never 
been so rich on a Sunday in my i» e - 
In his testimony (which he gave in 
every meeting!) he said "I've nevei 
had such a happy week in my wnoie 
life." 
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